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Private View 



This is Traą/ Hall in Norwich, Vermont, on Town Meeting Day — 
March 3, 1981. Donna Light of Montpelier phołographed this 
interplay of morning sunlight and brown shadows shortly before 
Norwich citizens assembled here for their annual town meeting. 


VERMONT LIFE: In your hands is one of the most 
beautiful magazines published in the world. 

Do you think this is bragging? Look at it carefully and 
decide for yourself. 

It is beautiful because Vermont is beautiful. Vermont Life 
brings the pleasure and excitement of life in Vermont into 
your life. Look across Lakę Champlain to the peaks of the 
Green Mountains on pages 18 and 19; notice the 
springtime landscape on pages 46 and 47; don't miss the 
lilacs in glorious bloom on page 61. 

Let this magazine into your life by subscribing to Ver- 


mont Life. Or by ordering a gift subscription for someone 
you like. Yermont Life can be in your hands four times • 
each year, not just once or only by happenstance. Sub¬ 
scription rates are $6.00 for one year, $14.00 for three 
years. Outside the United States rates are $8.00 for one 
year and $20.00 for three years. Vermont residents add » 
3% sales tax. 

Act now. Address Vermont Life at 61 Elm Street, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. We want to continue putting 
beauty in your hands. 
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I n the Town Clerk's office in Wey- 
bridge a bicentennial quilt covers one 
wali. Sewn splendidly with cows and 
Morgan horses, a covered bridge and two 
monuments, it portrays Weybridge as a 
town in touch with its past. 

On the clerk's desk is an autographed 
copy of Carletons Raid, a 1977 account by 
residents Ida and Paul Washington of 
early settlers who in 1778 were uprooted 
from their homes by marauding Cana- 
dians, Tories, and Indians, and impris- 
oned in Canada. One of the quilt squares 
depicts a white marble monument with 
an iron railing. This ten-foot shaft was 
erected in 1856 by descendants of the 
prisoners on the site of a potato cellar that 
had been dug into the banks of Otter 
Creek. There, women and children hud- 
dled for ten days until they were rescued 
by American soldiers summoned from 
the fort at Pittsford by young Rob San- 
ford. 

Every Weybridge schoolchild knows 
the story of Rob Sanford. Tradition says 
that lad trudged barefoot 25 bitter miles to 
"save a village," as Steve James puts it. 
James is a former selectman whose 
forebear was the town's fifth settler and 
first Town Clerk. "lt's the sons and 
daughters of Weybridge," he suggests, 
"who are its true monuments." 

What the James ancestor found when 
he first rafted down Otter Creek to the 
Weybridge settlement in 1791 was up- 
wards of 10,000 acres of rich, rolling land, 
with four rushing waterfalls, and Snake 
Mountain stretching across the north- 
west. It was not surprising that many of 
the settlers carried off to Canada, like Rob 
Sanford's father, risked icy waters and 
trackless woods to escape "home" to 
Weybridge, Vermont. 

Like the Otter Creek and Lemon Fair 
rivers that join in the northern part of 


A Town of Morgans and Monuments: 

Weybridge 

Is Proud of Its Sons and Daughters 

By Nancy Means Wright 
Photographs by Erik Borg 
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The town clerk of Weybridge is Glenna Hotte, uisiting in her office with Lois Tombasco 
and her daughter, Danielle. Below: local volunteers tidy up around the monument to early 
settlers who were captured by Indians in 1778. Weybridge is a farming town 
but "A town has to change if it's going to survive," says Steue James. 


town and then go their separate ways, 
today's Weybridgers divide about equally 
into farmers and "commuters." "We've 
always been a farming town," says 
James, an owner of Weybridge's principal 
business. Monument Farms Dairy, "but 
we're also a bedroom town for Middle- 
bury. Professors, bankers, shopkeepers 
— you'll find them all here." 

Weybridge would seem to have two 
centers as well — or nonę, depending on 
your viewpoint. Although you can buy a 
length of heavy canvas from the new 
Otter Creek Industries, you can't buy a 
tubę of toothpaste or a galion of gas in 
Weybridge. The humming mills and 
shops of the nineteenth century Lowers 
Falls community, still called Quaker Vil- 
lage after a group of Friends once settled 
there, have yielded to the Town Hall, the 
Library, the Town Clerk's office, and a 
scattering of old homes. 

The original center, up on Weybridge 
Hill, boasts an old brick Congregational 
Church, the Monument Farms Dairy, and 
a village green with a memoriał to Silas 
Wright, son of an early settler and a U.S. 
Senator from 1833 to 1844. But the real 
center, according to James, may lie some- 
where in between, at the Weybridge 
graded school, where old and new fami- 
lies come together to hołd meetings and 
suppers and to discuss ways of improv- 
ing their town without disturbing the 
monuments of the past. 

When Stowell Dewey speaks, everyone 
listens. Descended from one of the first 
four settlers who built on the banks of the 
Otter, Stowell lives two centuries later in 
the same area, with his wife of fifty years. 
A cheerful, rosy-faced man in his 
eighties, Stowell, like his forebears, madę 
his living through sheep raising, and 
later, dairy farming. He once thought to 
break family tradition and leave town to 


work on the railroad — "but I never got 
away." Still, life was good. He reflects: 
"Back then we depended on one another. 
We built silos together." 

Stowell Dewey represented his town in 
the Vermont Legislature, too, where he 
sponsored a bill to ban trucks from Cross¬ 
ing the town's Pulp Mili Bridge, the old- 
est American two-lane covered bridge 
still in use today. "But I outwitted my- 
self," he chuckles. "After that I had to go 
the long way around to haul milk into 
Middlebury." Now retired, he cultivates 
his garden and his collection of Indian ar- 


rowheads plowed up along the Otter. He 
is, alas, the last of his family to live there. 

Another respected "voice" is Wealtha 
Bardosy, a sixth grade teacher and 
great-great-great granddaughter of origi¬ 
nal settler Justus Sturdevant. She lives 
upstream from Stowell Dewey in the 
family homestead at Quaker Village. Of 
the Quakers, only a smali cemetery sur- 
vives, deeded to the family, she says, be- 
cause "a farmer would know how to care 
for it." Deep into civic affairs, and Direc- 
tor of the Town Cemetery Association, 
Mrs. Bardosy bemoans the irreverence of 
strangers for the symbols of the past. On 
a recent visit to a neighboring town, she 
came upon an old Weybridge gravestone 
that had been converted to a coffee table. 
The sight sickened her. 

One town "monument" revered by all, 
of course, is the Morgan horse. That sleek 
proud animal with flowing manę and 
regal carriage was brought to Vermont in 
1789 by the legendary schoolmaster, Jus- 
tin Morgan, and ultimately to Weybridge 
to breed. Townsmen rode to the Civil 
War and followed the golden trail west- 
ward mounted on Morgans. In the late 
nineteenth century Colonel Joseph Bat- 
tell, hell-bent on abolishing the au¬ 
tomobile, began to raise Morgans on his 
farm. His magnificent horse barns are 
now used by the University of Yermont 
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to breed, sell and show Morgans, and to 
school 4-H members and hundreds of 
daily visitors in gentleness and horse 
lorę. 

A smaller version of the Morgan Horse 
Farm is operated by Leonard Wales on 
455 acres of pasture land adjacent to the 
monument commemorating the victims 
of Carleton's Raid, which an ancestral 
Wales helped to erect. Like Wealtha Bar- 
dosy and her daughter, to whom they are 
related through a common ancestor, four 
generations of Wales live side by side on 
the site of the old family homestead 
where Leonard raises and trains his 
Morgans. Son Roger runs the dairy side 
of the operation, and is celebrated in his 


own right for his unique method of baling 
hay in four-by-six rolls, like giant snow- 
balls. 

A mile away on Weybridge Hill, across 
from the church, Marjory James lives in 
her gracious nineteenth century home. A 
descendant of early Vermont poet John 
Godfrey Saxe, Marjory, a former nurse, 
was the first woman to represent Wey¬ 
bridge in the State legislature, and a work- 
ing partner in Monument Farms Dairy, 
the business launched by her late hus- 
band "on a shoestring." Back in those 
days she kept the books, and with the 
help of her four children, washed bottles 
and delivered milk — "a crude affair at 
best," she admits. 


Today the James' lands stretch for 1500 
acres. "People ask how they can settle in 
Weybridge when the Jameses seem to 
own it all!" she quips. Three farms pro- 
duce all the milk that is processed at their 
modern plant run by daughter Millie and 
her husband Jim Rooney, and delivered 
six days a week to area homes, Stores, 
and Middlebury College dining halls. On 
the seventh day the entire operation 
shuts down as the family converges on 
the Weybridge Church. "There's a James 
at the organ, a James in the choir, and a 
James passing the piąte," says a family 
friend. "And if the minister is sick, you're 
likely to see a James in the pulpit, too!" 

After services a James or two might join 

















blueprints for a new Town Garage and 
Fire Station to be built near the graded 
school on land acquired "for a song" by 
Weybridge's State senator, Arthur Gibb. 
Like native Weybridger Steve James, 
Rosane envisions this new center as a 
nucleus that will puli the citizens of 
Quaker Village, Weybridge Hill, and en- 
virons closer together. 

Through the years, of course, 
townspeople have joined forces in the 
face of crises such as the monument affair 
back in 1978 when a transplanted New 
Yorker, who had purchased the land on 
which the 1856 monument rests, objected 
to paying taxes on a shaft that he said had 
been "neglected" by the town. So he put 
it up for sale. "Price negotiable," the ad 
read. If he was paying taxes on it, he 
reasoned, "why then I own it." 

Although the man's strategy appeared 
to be pure Yankee ingenuity. Senator 
Gibb, troubled by the question of owner- 
ship, brought in an historian from the 
State Division of Historie Preservation. 
According to the property owner, Gibb 
was told that the former had the right to 
even "crush the monument and spread it 
on his driveway" if he wanted to. 

The New Yorker proved his point, he 
said, to his "satisfaction." Through the 
efforts of Senator Gibb and other loyalists 
like the James and Bardosy families, the 
survivors' monument received official 
sanction as an historie site. A crew of 
townspeople volunteered to cut brush 
around the site and rub down the iron 
railing. The crisis had passed. 

And the town will undoubtedly resolve 
the latest issue: a plan by the University 
of Vermont to adjust its budget by selling 
its 800 acre Weybridge Farm — a property 
separate from the Morgan Horse Farm, 
and used principally for the production of 
hay and corn silage. The town Planning 
Commission, according to its members, 
has already called for a meeting with uni- 
versity officials to see that the sale is car- 
ried out in a manner "consistent" with 
the town's long-range commitment to 
keep Weybridge "first and foremost an 
agricultural community." 

"Of course a town has to change if it's 
going to survive," concedes Steve James, 
whose modern home looks out on Wey¬ 
bridge Hill and toward the large brick 
house built by his forebear in 1805, now 
occupied by his sister Millie and her hus- 
band and children. 

But Weybridge is like that brick house 
containing generations of the same fam- 
ily. "Weybridge must continue to look 
forward," James says, "while looking 
back at the same time." c 


Below: at Monument Farms 
Dairy are (left to right) 
Millicent Rooney, Mar jory 
James, and Nelson Hallock. 

Right: the old Weybridge 
Congregational Church on 
Sundays is often fuli of 
members named James. 


new parishioner Dick Rosane in his ef¬ 
forts to convert a church shed into the 
minister's office. A professional architect 
from Massachusetts, Rosane and his 
wife, Marge, have located on Goose Neck 
Bend Road near the Otter in a handsome 
1823 house built of stone quarried from 
Snake Mountain. To this they attached a 
secondary building — careful, of course, 
to make "as little change as possible" in 
the original structure. The couple was 
surprised to find on their land a smali 


cemetery filled with early settlers. On a 
windy eve, the Rosanes claim, they can 
almost hear the squeak of the hearse in 
the nineteenth century funeral procession 
described in a journal by Stowell Dewey's 
aunt. 

Like many newcomers to Weybridge, 
the Rosanes were quickly involved in 
community affairs: Marge in church 
work, and Dick as a member of the Vol- 
unteer Fire Department and the Planning 
Commission. He has helped to draw up 
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A SIMPLE 
QUESTION 


IS HARD 
TO ANSWER 


“Whatfs a Vermonter?” 



/ / T A 7hat's a Vermonter?" asks Marguerite Wolf of Jericho. 

V V She poses this question as a chapter heading in her 
forthcoming book, Seasoned in Vermont, to be issued this April by 
the New England Press of Shelburne, Vermont (165 pages, 
$9.95). Then she tries to answer it. Here are some of the traits in 
the portrait she composes: 

"First of all a Vermonter doesn't give a damn about where or 
if you went to prep school or college. . . . Your worth is mea- 
sured by your performance, by your ability to keep your mouth 
shut morę often than it is open and your affinity for hard work 
and mending your own fences. He will never give you advice. 
In fact if you ask him for advice you will rarely get a definitive 
answer because he assumes that what you do is your business 
whether you stoke your stove with white pine or pick blackber- 
ries in short sleeves. 

"He does not work for you, he 'helps out' and at his conveni- 
ence, not yours. He eats creamed dried beef but calls it dried 
beef gravy. The thought of carrots, onions or potatoes nestling 
under the crust of his chicken pie is as shocking as putting to¬ 
nią toes in clam chowder. The famous Parker House product is 
not rolls. They are biscuits. Pies are madę at home, not pur- 
chased frozen at the supermarket. So is ketchup and it is darker 
and sweeter than Mr. Heinz's condiment. 

"He doesn't go downtown he goes 'down Street.' He 'does his 
trading' one day a week, usually on Friday. He does not buy 
wheat germ, sesame oil, yogurt or ginger root unless his chil- 
dren have converted him. 

"He plants his garden on Memoriał Day. Even a 'couple, 
three' days later on 'such a matter' he 'mistrusts' could do any 
harm. He observes five sacred holidays: Christmas, Easter, the 
first day of trout fishing, Bennington Battle Day and the first day 
of deer hunting. If he's lucky he doesn't get 'a deer' he gets 'his 
deer.' 

"That he is taciturn is a myth. He lets you do most of the talk- 
ing until he sizes you up, but once he starts telling you about 
'the time when,' his terminal facilities are very poor. He knows 


morę about you in a week than you will ever know about him 
but he will never tell you what to do." 

D eane C. Davis, Vermont's governor from 1969 to 1973, is 
also wrestling with the question "What's a Vermonter?" 
But rather than assemble a portrait of characteristics he prefers 
to give examples of what he thinks are typical of Vermonters. 
As he writes in his just-published, new collection of anecdotes, 
Nothing But the Truth: Morę Yankee Yarns, also from the New 
England Press of Shelburne (224 pages, $10.95): 

"Lots of words have been written over the years about Ver- 
monters — what they are, what they look like, how they act and 
how they differ from the rest of the world. But all these at- 
tempts, I fear, have been fruitless. 1 have never seen a satisfac- 
tory description of what constitutes a Vermonter. 1 know I 
couldn't write one myself, even though I have lived among 
Vermonters all my life, and proud to be one, too. 

"In a way, 1 guess Vermonters are like Morgan horses. Easy to 
recognize but difficult to describe. 

"But though I couldn't describe one I can usually recognize 
one if he was born during or before the early 1900's, and particu- 
larly if he had a farm background. The best way to recognize a 
Vermonter is to get to know a few. And listen to them talk. They 
speak with a sort of indirectness which manages nonetheless to 
hit the bull's eye. 

" 'Mose' Bowen, for example, many years a resident of East 
Corinth, a tali, distinguished man, widely known throughout 
the State who successfully operated a bobbin mili in his home 
town. You would recognize him as a Vermonter by his counte- 
nance and by his way of speaking. 

"While flying in a smali piane over some of the largest desert 
areas of Arizona with his good friend Jack Hill, Mose looked 
down at the vast uninhabited expanse of desert and com- 
mented, 'Goiły, Jack, there's an awful lot of world down there 
they don't use/ " 
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Briefly each spring they Herald the green frontier - 

Popples 


are pioneering all over Vermont 
By Jon Vara 



A shoemaker and a woodsman agreed to make a trade. In exchange 
for a new pair oj boots the woodsman gave the slwemaker a cord 
of popple. 

A month after the exchange occurred the boots began to cotne 
apart at the seams. The woodsman went to the shoemaker to 
complain. But the shoemaker was not surprised by the complaint. 

He had a ready retort: 

"What did you expect from popple boots?" 

— from Splitting Firewood by David Tresemer, 

published in Brattleboro by Hand & Foot, Ltd., 1981. 


Y ellow-green patches on wooded 
Vermont hillsides tell a story about 
this landscape — espedally in April. 

Often they outline the borders of up- 
country fields and pastures that once 
were cleared and now are being re- 
claimed by the forest. A century ago 
about two-thirds of Vermont's terrain 
was cleared of trees; now morę than 
three-quarters is forested again. Popples 
are pioneers on this advancing frontier. 

Cali them poplar, aspen, or popple, 
they are identified in textbooks as Populus 
tremuloides, so named because they 
tremble visibly even in a faint breeze. 
Popples are one of the few trees readily 
identifiable by sound because windy 
weather makes the well-rounded leaves 
flutter on their flattened stems. You can 
hear them rustle. Summer storms turn 
the pale undersides of these leaves up- 
ward, and a poppled hillside can be rip- 
pled by white-green waves when advanc- 
ing thunder and drenching showers arch 
across the sky. 

Close up, the popple is a handsome 
tree. It's typically slender, with a com¬ 
pact, symmetrical crown. Rarely does it 
attain a height of morę than forty feet or 
so. It sports a tight-fitting, smooth coat of 
powdery green bark, often shading into a 
reddish tan toward the branches. But 
these pioneers are seldom welcomed. 
They are forerunners of the conąuering 
forest. 

Nor are popples very highly valued by 
foresters. Age overtakes them swiftly; it's 
unusual for one to last as long as fifty 
years. Growing rapidly to take advantage 
of open spaces, popples sacrifice struc- 
tural strength and are very vulnerable to 
storm damage. 

As popples grow they need ample 
light. But they create shaded oases which 
become welcome habitats for species that 
are morę tolerant of shade. The short- 
lived popples soon die, leaving behind 
trees like maples, pines and spruces, 
which are considered morę desirable. 

In wood stoves popple tends to burn 
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A stand of popples grows among the brick remains of a fallen-doum farmhouse; 
soon the field beyond will be conquered by the aduancing forest. 


too fast to furnish adequate heat during 
cold months. Humań pioneers of this 
day, after harvesting the popple on some 
overgrown pastureland, sometimes con- 
vert the timber into log cabins. But the 
wood isn't durable, and the cabins pro- 
vide only temporary housing. 

Popple is good wood to whittle — 
white and soft and with an almost imper- 
ceptible amount of grain. Beavers are 
fond of it, not surprisingly, and the suc- 


culent green bark is their favorite food 
source. They chomp down poplars in 
great numbers, cut them to convenient 
lengths and storę them for winter use by 
weighting them with mud on the bottom 
of ponds. Ruffed grouse also depend on 
popple buds for winter feed, as do par- 
tridges. 

Standing at my window on this spring 
day I can barely see the first patches of 
pale green in the woods. Most trees are 


slow to awaken, but the popples are lead- 
ing the way. Their tender leaves are the 
first to emerge each year. They seem to 
come out of their buds trembling, giving 
the hillside a misty look. 

They don't waste time, these pioneers. 
For the three or four spring days when 
they're the greenest trees on the land- 
scape they take what little admiration 
they receive. Briefly they are harbingers 
of the greening of Yermont. c 
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Bob and Kim Gray: 



“We’ll Always Be Farmers” 


B efore sunrise a heavy dew covers 
the meadows, and the dark road 
through Hartland Four Corners is noise- 
less. Deer stand like statues in the adjoin- 
ing fields. 

At Skunk Hollow the pavement be- 
comes a dirt road that climbs steeply up- 
hill before veering left at the hand- 
lettered sign — "4 Corners Farm, 'Ali We 
Sell Is Our Own.' " The road passes 
through a cloak of trees before bursting 
upon a rolling, open hilltop farm. 


By Jack Shepherd 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


To the east the sun rises above the 
mountains with rays of crimson and gold, 
while the retiring moon, bright against 
the blue of the night, descends in the 
west. In between, Mt. Ascutney and the 
Connecticut River Valley are visible as the 
dew disperses and signals another 
sweet-spring day. 

Bent over in the hilltop fields, like 
figures in the foreground of an oriental 
tapestry, Bob and Kim Gray tend their 
crops. It is 5:30 a.m., and they have been 
up and working for an hour. A respite 
will come at 7:00 a.m. for a large breakfast 
of eggs and bacon. "Cold cereal just 
doesn't cut it," says Bob. 











For the last four years the Grays have 
rented and farmed this 40-acre hilltop 
land near Hartland. They are making a 
living both as vegetable farmers and, in 
winter, ski tour opera tors; each has been 
a member of the U.S. Ski Team. Sig- 
nificantly, however, the Grays differ from 
the state's other vegetable farmers and 
gardeners: they have learned how to defy 
frost and stretch Vermont's growing sea- 
son. 

In this season the Grays put skiing out 
of their minds. "We're really trying to 
make a living growing vegetables," Bob 
declares. He had sold produce from his 
own and his father's gardens down near 
Brattleboro, and saw the possibilities 
right away: ski in winter, farm in sum- 
mer. "I probably didn't make the mini¬ 
mum wagę," he observes wistfully, "but I 
enjoyed it." 

Kim knew from the start that she want- 
ed to farm. She grew up in Dummerston 
and had spent most of her time "dairy- 
ing." After two years at Vermont 
Technical College in Randolph Center, 
however, "I knew I didn't want to work 
with cows," she says. "It's not exciting 
enough." 

Can growing veggies add verve to your 
life? "Wel-1-1," Kim continues, "there's 
variety." To start out, she answered an ad 
for a vegetable farm worker placed by 
Frank Hickin of Mountain Mowings. He 
was skeptical when Kim showed up. 

"I never had a college girl work for me 
before," Hickin told Kim. "Let me see 
your hands." 

Kim held out her hands. "In those days 
they didn't look like much," she admits. 
"Td ordy been working with cows and ski 


poles. So I told Mr. Hickin, Tli do any- 
thing, anything.' " 

What she did, she says, was "slave 
work:" weeding, picking, hoeing vege- 
tables for Farmer Hickin. But the magie of 
growing vegetables took root. 

To get started, Bob and Kim looked for 
a farm to rent in central Vermont. They 
wanted enough land to rotate their crops 
and to offer variety. They put an ad in the 
New England Farmer , an agricultural 
newspaper published in St. Johnsbury, 
and R. W. King of Hartland telephoned 
them: "You want to do what?" he asked. 

"We want to grow vegetables and 
strawberries," Bob told him. 

"Weil," said King, "c'mon up and have 
a look. Maybe you can rent this place." 

The King acreage included a large 
hayfield. It took only one visit for the 
Grays to feel that the place was ideał. Bob 
and Kim moved into the large white brick 
farmhouse, where they cared for Mr. 
King until he died in 1979. They also 
turned the soil, and began planting veg- 
etables and strawberries. 

That first summer, 1978, they sold their 
produce at the Farmers' Market in Nor- 
wich. Bob also contacted the Woodstock 
Inn. "We just backed the truck up to the 
Inn with the best vegetables we had. 
Their produce buyer said, 'oh yea, we've 
been through this before.' But he liked 
what we had, and we've been selling to 
them ever sińce." 

The Grays soon expanded from 
Wholesale to retail, and opened a produce 
stand on Route 5 near the farm. King 
suggested that they cali themselves Four 
Corners Farm and Orchard — there were 
some five-foot fruit trees growing on the 


Spring comes slowly to Vermont but in their greenhouse (lower left) Bob and Kim Gray 
get an early start on the growing season. Outdoors (below), they spread plastic 
over a long plowed row in order to plant seedlings in warm soil 
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property. "He was all excited," Bob re- 
members, "and we had a hand-lettered 
sign madę up." 

But Bob and Kim soon discovered a 
basie law of vegetable farming. "Growing 
is easy," Bob explains. "Marketing is 
tough." Getting fresh vegetables to the 
consumer remains a difficult problem. 

As one solution, the Grays expanded 
their produce stand at Hartland Four 
Corners on Route 5. And, every July, 
they open their farm to folks who want to 
pick their own strawberries. That proved 
so popular that Bob and Kim inereased 
the crop to four acres, which madę straw¬ 
berries one of their primary products. 

Not surprisingly, when the marketing 
got easier, the growing got tougher. Bob 
and Kim started experimenting with 
methods to grow and harvest vegetables 
when people wanted them. Most Ver- 
mont gardens produce little in July and 
an over-abundance in August. This 
causes all sorts of bad jokes about "the 
revenge of the zeppelin zucchini." 

The Grays decided to extend Ver- 
mont's growing season. But how? 


In their second year, they built a 14 by 
40 foot greenhouse. It was nothing fancy: 
they used a double layer of plastic over 
three-inch basswood strips. But, says 
Bob, "this was a major way to get a start 
on the season." 

The next year. Kim and Bob hammered 
up a wing on the greenhouse, and soon 
had it overflowing with cups of seedlings 
in March. They put morę than 200 tomato 
plants in it and 2,000 pepper plants. "The 
greenhouse then extended the planting 
time by 50 percent," Kim says. 

It also brought in money during the 
low-income months of March-April, be- 
tween ski season and farming's first 
crops, when the Grays could sell seed¬ 
lings at the early farmers' markets. 

Their next innovation may, in time, 
eliminate the need for the greenhouse al- 
together. By their fourth year the Grays 
had rigged up their tractor to spread black 
plastic on the ground over each long, 
plowed row. This warmed the soil by 
several degrees; it also prevented weeds 
from growing. By punching holes in the 
plastic, and inserting seedlings in those 


spots. Kim and Bob could start planting 
early in warm, protected soil. 

Next, the Grays tried covering several 
rows of slow-growing plants — especially 
melons — with a dome of elear plastic. 
They erected the dome themselves, first 
laying the plastic on top of a plowed and 
fertilized row, and then creating the 
dome with bent basswood stuck into the 
ground as supports. A domed row runs 
perhaps 150 yards and the basswood 
holds the plastic in an arch over the plant 
beds. 

Temperatures in this dome reach 150 
degrees F., "no exaggeration," says Bob, 
and it protects seedlings from early frosts, 
cold soil, and variable temperatures. 
Moisture is also created inside the dome 
from the heat, and the plants are watered 
with condensation. (Or, one side of the 
dome can be rolled up for watering.) 

The Grays put up several long rows of 
domes, and let them heat the soil for two 
or three days. Then they can place the 
seedlings directly into the ground. Using 
this technique, the Grays put can- 
taloupes, squash, watermelons, cucum- 
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nen. On a good weekend they had 25 
guests. 

"It was wearing us out," Bob admits. 
"We put up our own food, madę our own 
cider which we served right from the cel- 
lar barrel, and cut 30 cords of wood for 
heat each year." And every fali and 
spring, they had to move from Hartland 
to Randolph and then back. "We madę 
eleven trips in the pickup truck last fali," 
Kim recalls. 

Now the Grays have saved enough 
money from vegetable farming to make a 
down payment on their own farm near 
Hartland Four Corners. After four years 
of renting the King land, and moving 
back and forth to Randolph, they can 
combine vegetable farming and ski tour- 
ing on property they truły cali their own. 

"When we're out cross-country skiing 
across our own fields," says Kim, 'we'll 
remember those spring and summer 
mornings at 5:30, with the sun coming up 
and the moon setting, and the smell of 
earth and melons." She smiles. "We'll 
always be farmers." c oo 
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Kim checks the growing zucchini 
under the elear plastic domes. 


Bob examines young sprouts emerging 
through the black plastic couering. 

bers and other vegetables in early, to har- 
vest in late June or early July, when 
everyone else is still carefully watching 
out for shoots, not produce. For can- 
taloupes this permits two growing sea- 
sons. 

Kim and Bob can peel off the domes 
easily as the growing season stabilizes. 
They claim that the elear plastic domes 
add 30 days — a fuli month — to the 
Vermont season. 

These innovations — options that any 
New England gardener can adopt — 
mean that in mid-June the Grays are har- 
vesting zucchini, cucumbers and other 
vegetables, and watching the slow- 
growing melons ripen on the vine. 

To keep mistakes to a minimum — or at 
least from repeating themselves — Bob 
and Kim record in a detailed calendar 
what, when and where they planted the 
previous year. "I don't know if other 
farmers do this," says Bob, "but a plant- 
ing calendar really helps. Look at this: 
'June 17, too late for corn past this datę.' 
Now, I forget things like that. Last year, 
we planted too much zucchini and 
squash. You're always in a hurry during 
June and July, and you may forget what 
you did last year." 

By the end of June and into July, Bob 
and Kim are harvesting, and putting new 
seeds and seedlings into the ground 
every day. They grow lettuce — five va- 
rieties — on a 40-day loop. They plant 
spinach, beets, broccoli, cauliflower, cab- 
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bage, and watch for the moment when 
they should make the first big planting 
for an autumn harvest. "Cauliflower does 
beautifully in September, when it's cool," 
says Kim, "and we have to plant it in 
mid-July." 

Variety is important — tomatoes, mel¬ 
ons, peppers, lettuce — and timing. The 
Grays seek a continuing harvest from 
June through September. 

"We're just beginning to learn," Bob 
admits. 

"We've madę a few dumb mistakes," 
Kim adds. "Nature's a pretty good 
teacher." 

Just after the finał harvests — pulled in 
during the summer with help from Bob's 
two teenage children — the Grays watch 
the sky and wind. Winter means skiing, 
and their second season. In the last four 
winters Bob and Kim have operated the 
Green Mountain Stock Farm, a 1200-acre 
ski touring center near Randolph. Bob 
cleared the trails, tended bar, taught cross 
country skiing, and entertained guests. 
Kim did all the cooking, cleaning and li- 
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Books 


OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 



Farmland becomes a campus: This view of Bennington College was taken on September 7, 1932. 


Bennington College: In the Beginning, by Thomas P. Brockway , 
Bennington College Press , Bennington , 1981. (244 pp., $12.95 hard- 
cover, $10.00 paperback edition). 

Currently in its 50th year, Bennington College enrolls 640 
students and employs 90 faculty members on its campus of 550 
acres. Its annual budget is $7,000,000. But anyone looking back 
to its origins must wonder how the College survived to the 
present. 

To open an innovative college in the depression year of 1932 
was hardly propitious. Nor was the need to establish one of the 
highest tuition rates in the United States. By locating in Ver- 
mont some thought it was too distant from the beaten path. In- 
deed, when Bennington declared January and February as 
"Winter Field and Reading Period," sending students to urban 
resources in temperate climes, critics felt the College was ac- 
knowledging its drawbacks. 

Obviously the College avoided an early demise. Thomas 
Brockway sets the situation straight in this delightful and per- 
ceptive history of Bennington's problematic gestation in the 
1920s, and his intimate insider's view of the college's progress 
under its first president, Robert Devore Leigh, from 1928 to 
1941. 

Brockway has himself played a continuing role at Bennington, 


Books reuiewed on these pages can be ordered through your local 
book storę. 


as teacher of history and political science sińce Year II (1933) 
until his retirement in 1965, as Dean of the College from 1952 to 
1961, and as its acting president on three occasions. 

Does this mean that this story is merely one morę uncritical 
recital of the "nostalgic/sentimental" school of collegiate history 
telling? Not at all, for Brockway is too sagacious as a 
participant-observer to tell about Bennington's early days with- 
out doing justice to the complexities and ambiguities of its ex- 
perience. 

Reverend Vincent Ravi Booth, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Old Bennington, in 1923 was the first to 
suggest a women's college to grace southwestern Vermont. The 
struggle to define, finance, and staff the institution was marked 
by philosophical and personal clashes, false starts, and near 
abandonment of the entire project. Eventually, however, Ben¬ 
nington College was translated from idea into actuality. 

Brockway suggests that at least four main factors explain 
Bennington's early success. The first involves the crucial sup- 
portive roles played by Mr. and Mrs. Hall Park McCullough of 
North Bennington as key trustees in the delicate formative 
period. The second is the important educational role of Dr. 
William Heard Kilpatrick of Columbia Teachers College in tilting 
Bennington towards a student-centered, experimenting thrust 
rather than simply aiming for yet another prestigious women's 
school. The third was the happy choice of Dr. Leigh as the in- 
stitution's first president. 
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The fourth factor was Bennington's ability from the start to 
attract a first ratę, generative Staff and faculty, including such 
luminaries as Martha Hill in modern dance, Francis and Marion 
Fergusson in drama and acting, Arch Lauterer in theatre, Wal- 
lace Fowlie and Genevieve Taggart in language and literaturę, 
Theodore Newcomb in psychology, and George Lundberg in 
sociology. 

Perhaps, then, it is scarcely surprising that Bennington's be- 
ginnings were marked by steady growth towards an immediate 
goal of 250 students, balanced budgets even in the 1930s, and 
the swift establishment of Bennington's special reputation as a 
school in which progressive educational notions and high qual- 
ity learning experiences worked hand in hand. 

Brockway is conscientious in seeking out both positive and 
negative aspects of the formative first decade. Fie articulates the 
fragile balance achieved between student autonomy and the in- 
stitutional need for a fairly stabilized curriculum. He also re- 
cords the challenge of making the Sciences work among stu¬ 
dents who vastly preferred dance, musie, theatre, literaturę, 
and the social Sciences. 

He details the manner, occasionally intense but morę often 
good natured, in which classic educational issues were defined 
and argued: hierarchies versus equal ranks for the faculty; per- 
sonal freedom versus adult supervision of student behavior; 
experiential versus academic learning; the proper role of the col¬ 
lege president; experimentation versus tradition; financial con- 
straints versus educational idealism, and the like. 

Brockway's triumph is twofold: he has done his homework, 
and he tells his tale fairly. It might have been tempting to offer a 
dramatic, self-serving, highly opinionated account of Ben- 
nington's early years. But rather than replay the old struggles 
tendentiously, Brockway makes sensitive use of richly detailed 
evaluations submitted by former students, faculty, and staff 
which enliven his own recollections. This results in a portrayal 
which is readable, insightful, and consistently fair-minded. 

The story of Bennington is not, after all, simply the retelling of 
the ebb and flow of predictable, standardized higher education. 
It is a narrative concerning innovation, experimentation, and 
countless personal transformations. Brockway is sensitive to 
these powerful and complicated dynamics, and we are fortunate 
to have this splendid story. 

— Richard Hathaway 


A GOOD SEASON FOR RAILROAD FANS 

Jim Shaughnessy of Troy, New York, has updated his The 
Rutland Road and issued this railway history in a second edi- 
tion from Howell-North Books of San Diego, California ($30.00). 
A thick volume of 448 pages, it features 537 photographs and 
illustrations which will excite the emotions of any railroad buff 
whose heart ever fluttered at the sound of a lonely train whistle 
and the chug of a steam engine. Robert C. Jones of Burlington 
has issued the first three volumes of The Central Vermont Rail¬ 
way: A Yankee Tradition (Sundance Publications, Box 597, 
Silverton, Colorado, $19.50 for each volume). Early in its de- 
velopment the Central Vermont became the largest railway sys¬ 
tem in New England and the 7th largest in the United States. 
"It operated from the Great Lakes to Lakę Champlain, and from 
north of the Canadian border to the Southern extremity of Con¬ 
necticut," says Jones, "all the while somehow missing every 
metropolitan area in the States it served." Jones, a teacher at 
Champlain Valley Union High School in Hinesburg, plans to 
publish another three volumes about the Central Vermont to 
bring his story to the present. 


A GOOD SEASON FOR PORTRAITS OF VERMONTERS 

Never before can we remember a time when so many biog- 
raphies of interesting Vermont figures have been published 
concurrently. One is by Ida Washington, mentioned on page 2 
as the co-author of Carletoris Raid, an account of the British-led 
attack by Indians on Weybridge in 1778. Mrs. Washington is 
also the author of Dorothy Canfield Fisher: A Biography (New 
England Press of Shelburne, Vt., $13.95), about the long-time 
Arlington novelist and historian. 

Betty Bandel, retired Professor of English at the University of 
Vermont but still a bundle of energy, has done extraordinary de- 
tective work to separate myth from reality in writing Sing The 
Lord's Song in a Strange Land: The Life of Justin Morgan, 
(Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, $24.50). "Numbers of 
men have become legends during their lives," she States, "or 
shortly after they died. Justin Morgan is the only man, it seems, 
who is plagued by having been the owner of a horse that turned 
into a legend." The Morgan Horse you see on the cover of this 
issue of Vermont Life is one of the only breed of horse ever 
named after a man. The man was Justin Morgan (1747-1798), a 
composer as well as horseman. 

The third is Aleine Austin's Matthew Lyon: "New Man" of 
the Democratic Revolution, 1749-1832 (Penn State University 
Press, $16.50), about the founding father of Fair Haven and the 
Vermont Congressman who was reelected in 1798 while impris- 
oned in the Vergennes jail for his criticism of President John 
Adams. Lyon was the first victim of the repressive Sedition Act 
of 1798. He is also remembered for brawling on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in Washington with Rep. Roger 
Griswold of Connecticut in what is regarded as "the first public 
scandal in Congress." 

The fourth is Robert Frost: A Biography (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, $25.00), a one-volume abridgement of the 3-volume 
biography finished in 1976 by Lawrance Thompson and R. H. 
Winnick. The condensation was done by Edward Connery 
Lathem, retired librarian at Dartmouth College, and retains es- 
sential information about the years Frost lived in Concord Cor- 
ners, South Shaftsbury, and Ripton, Yermont. 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 




Richard A. Doran 


C. T. Kazak 


SPRING is a reflection 

before it becomes a reality. 


The sun is higher in the skies these days; the shadows 
are less angular as they spread upon the town green at 
Fair Haven (above). At Norwich (opposite), two young- 
sters stand near the reflection of the 1817 church many 
say was designed by Ammi Young. In 1833 Young went 
on to Montpelier to design the Vermont Statehouse; will 
these youngsters grow up to serve in Montpelier or other 
centers of power? On a March day when the snów is 
melting they aren't concerned about cjuestions adults ask. 
They would rather play in the icy water — even without 
glooes to fend off the cold. Spring is for youngsters 
of all types who welcome the new world slowly emerging. 
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AFTER the shadows come the familiar colors of spring. Lakę Champlain 
sheds its icy coat and sparkles again with a chilly blueness. Seen (above) 
from Grand Isle, the Green Mountain rangę to the east is still winterbound 
along its ridge-line. Spring is a struggle upward from the lowlands. 

George Cahoon, Jr. 





























Richard A. Lott 


BUT the coming is inexorable. It is marked by apple blossoms against 
Roland Perkins' red barn in Damńlle (left), by goats exploring a Windsor 
pasture which now is lush with greenery, and by spring planting in 
Charlotte when the threat of a late frost is less likely. 



Kindra L. Clineff 



Paul O. Boisyert 
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John Sherman 


AT last the familiar sheen is back again; the world glistens 
with greenery — countless shades of it on countless growing 
things. Six mothered goslings at Sherburne share the exuberance. 
Country roads, like the one above in Tunbridge, survive the 
upheaoal of "mud season" and are firm again. The frost is out 
of the ground. The reality of spring is surę. 



m. 















Richard A. Lott 


FOR youngsters the reality is met with sneakers and shorts, bikes and baseball 
glooes. Canoes can be carried out of storage and readied for paddling. Docks can 
be put back into lakes and ponds. Fishing lines can be cast again. These youngsters 
in North Montpelier are enacting an ancient ritual of spring. Their reflections 
augur the coming of another season — warm-weather days for swimming and 
other delights. Reflections of spring foretell the joys of summer. — C. T.M. 
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Corning From Canada 

Expos Fever 

Sweeps Through Yermont 


By Chris 0'Shea 

Expos Fever? 
It's a disease, virulent 
in Vermont. Baseball fans 
are afflicted by it. The 
Montreal Expos started it in 
1969 by playing major-league 
baseball. Now they play the 
gamę as well as anyone plays 
it anywhere. Vermonters 
are becoming ardent Expos 
fans. Also, Les Expos play 
bali in French and English. 
Their parć, a short drive 
north of the Vermont-Quebec 
border, is called Le Stade 
Olympique. As the 1982 
season gets underway this 
spring, Vermonters will 
enjoy the American pastime 
as presented with Gallic esprit. 

By becoming a major-league city in every sense of that term, 
Montreal has transformed Vermont into major-league country. 
Not elsewhere in North America can small-town and rural 
people, living among mountains, get so quickly and easily to a 
major-league ballpark and cheer for a team many pundits think 
will win the National League pennant in 1982. Last year the 
Expos lost the championship to the Los Angeles Dodgers by one 
run in the finał play-off gamę. 

Attendance atLe Stade Olympique last year averaged 27,000 for 
each of the Expos home games. Club officials estimate that 90% 
of each crowd is French-speaking. Scoreboard postings and all 
public address announcements are given in French and English. 
It is still Abner Doubleday's gamę, as traditionally American as 
apple pie, but delightfully flavored with Quebecois seasoning. 
For Vermont fans that is one of the enticements: at no American 
ballpark can you buy mais souffle (popcorn) served with vinegar. 

The big scoreboard which welcomes various groups to Le 
Stade Olympique is another revelation of the teanTs popularity 
among Vermonters. Together with flashing thanks to Canadian 
groups from the far reaches of Quebec Province are acknowl- 
edgments of the Swanton Jaycees, the St. Albans Little 


Leaguers, the Richford Lions Club, IBM employees from Essex 
Junction, and even a busload from Brattleboro. Green Mountain 
tricksters are notorious for inventing groups which they per- 
suade the scoreboard-keeper to salute in lights. These Vermont- 
ers consider their greatest success to be the time they were 
dignified as the Woodchuck Rod and Gun Club. 

Bilingual baseball means that English-speaking Vermonters 
are mastering a new lingo of the gamę. A player's batting aver- 
age, for example, is his moyenneau baton. Catcher Gary Carter is 
considered the best recez^eur in the National League (la ligue 
Nationale), and center-fielder Andre Dawson is one of the best to 
play ooltiguer de centre. Pitchers Steve Rogers and Bill Gullickson 
are as good as any lanceurs in la ligue. 

Steve Rogers has many friends in Vermont because he has 
been a Reservist doing his National Guard duty with the Ver- 
mont unit stationed in Burlington. Gary Carter has been 
selected on several occasions as Vermont's favorite Expo, and it 
is reckoned that he has been presented with morę tins of mapie 
syrup and slabs of marble than any other person except for 
Vermont's former governor and senator, George D. Aiken. 

After an Expos gamę it's not unusual to see Vermonters 
gathering with Expos players at the Bar-B-Barn in downtown 
Montreal for ample servings of ribs and chicken. Then the ride 
home to Vermont can be as quick as an hour and fifteen minutes 
for a fan like Doug Tudhope of North Hero, and just under two 
hours and forty-five minutes for Bill Noyes of radio station 
WSNO of Barre. 

WSNO has been broadcasting regularly sińce 1977 on the 
Expos network. "We hear about it right away," says Noyes, "if 
we fail to broadcast a gamę." All over Vermont the Expos are 
making converts. For Dave Garrow, an Enosburg native, the 
growing affection for the Expos is especially gratifying. In the 
early 1970s, when he walked around wearing an Expos hat, 
people figured he was either a carnival tout or a feedstore clerk. 
When Dave Schillare got married last summer in Montgomery 
(an Expos hotbed), he wore his Expos hat during the ceremony. 

For generations of Vermonters an excursion to see a major- 
league gamę was a pilgrimage with father or grandfather to 
those hallowed sites of baseball famę, Yankee Stadium in New 
York, or Fenway Park in Boston, home of the Red Sox. Those 
weekend trips were the major events of childhood, and the 
allegiance they nurtured was kept alive by listening on count- 
less summer nights to radio descriptions of Yankees or Red Sox 
games. Now, with the Expos on Vermont's doorstep, and on 
Canadian television beamed into Vermont, the ancient loyalties 
are waning. If the Expos play the Red Sox or the Yankees in the 
1982 World Series you can expect less to be accomplished dur¬ 
ing that week or so than the little work Vermonters now do 
during hunting season each fali. 

If you drive through Vermont this spring and summer, and 
see a youngster hitting pebbles with a stick over a stonewall in 
Bakersfield or Sheldon, don't assume he imagines himself strok- 
ing home runs over the left-field wali in Fenway Park or into the 
upper deck at Yankee Stadium. Expos Fever now shapes his 
fantasies. In his dreams he is belting his homers (circuits) into 
the brightly colored seats of Le Stade Olympique. 
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THE PAST 
HAS A FUTURĘ 
IN YERMONT 


V ermonters are not trashing their past. Instead, they are re¬ 
cycling it. 

Vermonters like to recycle. This State was the second in the 
nation to approve a "bottle deposit" law. Look around: you'11 see 
hardly any litter along Vermont roadways. Look again and you'11 see 
Vermonters returning their empty bottles and being refunded their 
deposits. 

Residents of this State also like to recycle their sites and structures. 
Nobody yet has called Vermont "the recycled State," but the nickname 
fits. 



On the next 20 pages: 

New Life for Old Houses —page 24 
Listening to Carpenters — page 28 
A Builder Unites a Town — page 33 
Hydropower Is Returning — page 36 
Space To Do Your Thing — page 39 


Visitors to the Shelburne Museum, the 
collection of forty-five historie structures 
called "the Museum of the American 
Spirit," are only minutes away from the 
Shelburne Creamery. Here farmers once 
delivered their milk in wagons, and now 
the plant is recycled into an office build- 
ing for physicians and other profession- 
als. 

Visitors to the Constitution House in 
Windsor, where the first constitution of 
Vermont was drafted in 1777, are around 
the corner from the old Windsor Prison, 
now recycled into an apartment complex. 

The railroad station in Brattleboro is 
now the community's museum and art 
center. The Bennington Museum, where 
you can see the earliest version of the 
Stars and Stripes, was originally a 
church. 

Other buildings have been moved. 
Enjoy an ice cream cone in the refur- 
bished railroad station in Pawlet; it was 
moved there from Wallingford. The 
United Methodist Church in Elmore, now 
at the north end of the pond, originally 
stood at the south end and was dragged 
across the frozen ice during the winter of 
1871-'72 to its current location. 


The passion to recycle probably springs 
from traits long associated with Vermon- 
ters — resourcefulness, ingenuity, thrift, 
and the like. It also represents a commit- 
ment to preserve the best of the past and 
adapt this heritage to futurę needs. 

In the next 20 pages we feature five 
examples of how Vermonters are recycl¬ 
ing their sites and structures. The first is 
about Bent Hill, a cluster of old houses 
newly resettled around Waitsfield's orig- 
inal town common. Second is a portrait of 
long-time carpenters in Vermont who still 
apply skills of craftsmanship in this era of 
mass-produced construction. Thirdly, we 
recount how a schoolhouse and the town 
hall in Roxbury were both saved through 
a simple but ingenious solution. Fourthly 
is a description of how an abandoned 
power plant on the Wells River will once 
again produce electricity. A fifth article is 
about "Howard Space," a former factory 
in Burlington which is now an "in- 
cubator" for smali business firms. 

Other examples from other towns in 
Vermont could adeptly make the same 
case for the virtues of recycling. State- 
wide the message is elear: the past is not 
trash in Yermont. 
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A RESPECT FOR QUALITY MEANS 


New Life for Old Houses 


AT WAITSFIELD COMMON 

By Janet Hubbard-Brown 


T he seven buildings that constitute 
Bent Hill Settlement, off the Waits- 
field Common Road, have fascinating his- 
tories. Ali were moved here from various 
parts of Vermont, some in as many as 
1,000 pieces. Several were rescued from 
collapse by Carolynne and Gregory 
("Rusty") Schipa, who believe old struc- 
tures are worth saving. 

Tali and fair and very intense, particu- 
larly when discussing his passion for re- 
storation, Rusty says, "I suspect I was 
always a carpenter because I always loved 
working with my hands. But I didn't 
realize this would be my fate when I was 
growing up. After graduation from 
Georgetown I became a writer. Summer 
vacations on Nantucket led to an interest 
in old buildings, and that led to appren- 
ticing myself to a master carpenter/joiner 
on Nantucket." 

Rusty moved to Vermont in 1968, be- 
fore much restoration was going on. He 
built a house on Roxbury Mountain, and 
continued learning about restoring 
houses, until he and Carolynne joined 
forces in 1975 and started their business 
firm, Weather Hill Restoration. 

Carolynne, sprightly and charming, 
grew up near Toronto, Canada, and 
spent a number of years in Europę, re¬ 
storing "Baltic Traders" sailing ships, be- 
fore coming to Waitsfield. Her artistic and 
organizational skills combined with Rus- 
ty's practical know-how have created a 
successful partnership. She does all the 
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artwork for Weather Hill, including draft - 
ing and floor plans, is in charge of all 
paint color and does stenciling as well. 

The concept of Bent Hill is original and 
imaginative. The Schipas bought 60 acres 
in 1975, with the plan to buy old build¬ 
ings, move them, restore them to perfec- 
tion, and sell them to people who would 
feel committed to maintaining the origi¬ 
nal designs. Residents, ranging from 
young do-it-yourself buffs to retired 
couples, would be as varied as the ages 
and designs of the houses. 



Rusty Schipa learned carpentry as an apprentice 
on Nantucket before he moved to Vermont. 
Seen abcrue working on a pilaster, he uses 
traditional methods for making the fluting. 
Carolynne Schipa, right, looks at her 
own stenciling over the fireplace 
in the josiah Durkee House. 


Visitors to Bent Hill are impressed by 
morę than the simple beauty of the 
houses; they soon are aware that they 
represent Vermont's heritage. As Rusty 
says, "We are working to save not only 
the rarely appreciated heritage of the built 
environment of Vermont, but also the 
rapidly vanishing art that went into the 
construction of these venerable homes. 
They were built with an integrity and 
permanence not seen today. Our inheri- 
tance is these structures." 

He adds, "What we do would not be 

















Left: the Gałę House marks the entrance to Bent Hill; above is the restored Amos Smith house. 


relevant without an attempt to save the 
environment in which this architecture 
exists." If possible, Weather Hill prefers 
to restore a house on its original site if 
local people are willing to care for it. Only 
when this alternative isn't feasible do 
they dismantle a building. Also, they will 
move structures to locations other than 
Bent Hill if requested. One of their homes 
was sent to Hawaii. But these alternatives 
are considered only after on-site restora- 
tion is judged unlikely. 

Weather Hill is mainly concerned with 


Vermont primitive houses as well as with 
pre-1850 structures. The Cape is the dom¬ 
inant style because of its fine balance of 
beauty and functionality as well as its 
efficiency in confronting the Vermont 
weather. Ali of the houses at Bent Hill are 
brace frame post and beam. Other com- 
mon features are wide pine plank floors, 
shallow fireplaces which throw off morę 
heat, wainscoting, and cedar shingle 
roofs (only one is siatę). However, the 
designs of the houses differ enough for 
each to deserve a brief description. 


On the right after driving past the Gate 
House is the Amos Smith House, built in 
the 1790s in Brookfield, Vermont. It is a 
classic example of New England chain ar¬ 
chitecture: house, ell, and barn are 
linked. The beaded clapboards on the 
front, where each is hand-planed to form 
a decorative ridge, are an outstanding 
feature here. The large, black Cape style 
house sits comfortably in a clearing of 
pines and spruce. 

Weather Hill is in the process of land- 
scaping the central common which is cur- 



The Durkee house is dismantled, showing its post and beam construction . 


CARPENTRY TERMS 

• A Bead is a simple round moulding cut applied to the edge of 
a board or beam, intended to add a dressier touch, and very 
often to dress up a joint between two boards. 

• Joinery is the art of joining wood in the traditional manner, 
usually without nails and screws, depending generally on 
mortice and tenon and peg. 

• Mortice and Tenon. A mortice is a slot or cavity in a piece of 
wood to be joined to another. The tenon is a projection on the 
corresponding piece, fashioned to fit snugly into the mortice 
and is often secured with a wooden peg. 

• Post and Beam is the simple name widely applied to the tra¬ 
ditional brace frame, timber structure (see photo at left). 
These are structures of large members, very often 8"x8"s, 
which are usually hand-hewn from logs, joined with mortice, 
tenon and peg; and, most importantly, will stand alone — 
with no dependence on their "skin" or sheathing for 
strength. 
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rently utilized by two goats. Split-rail 
fencing encircles the common and ex- 
tends along the road approximately 500 
feet. Overlooking the common is a tra- 
ditional one-room red schoolhouse built 
in Tinmouth, Vermont in 1825 and now 
in the finał stages of restoration. 

Diagonal to the common and across the 
lane is the Wheatley-Stratton House, 
built in 1808, the most famous of the Bent 
Hill houses and the most recently com- 
pleted. Ebenezer Stratton presented this 
elegant, red cedar shingle and clapboard 
house to his daughter when she married 
and settled in Brookfield. The front door 
still has its original hinges and locks and 
Carolynne has stenciled the floor of the 
side entranceway. 

The wide plank floors and plank walls 
are so smooth and shiny with age that the 
urge to touch them is irresistible. There is 
a St. Johnsbury window, freąuently re- 
ferred to as a coffin or lazy window. 
Common in Vermont, these Windows 
were built straight, then turned side- 


ways, parallel with the sloping roofs 
when an ell was added. A massive re- 
stored barn, also red cedar shingle, 
stands a few feet from the house. 

The most stately house located high on 
a knoll overlooking the common, and 
with an unimpeded view of CameTs 
Hump, is the Greek Revival Josiah B. 
Durkee House, built in 1836 in East 
Brookfield. Here, the beams are covered 
with plaster, the rooms are large and 
formal and the ceilings high. The hand- 
carved soapstone fireplaces, and wali 
stenciling done by Carolynne, are beauti- 
ful. The original balustradę — hand 
planed and with the classic ogee on the 
railing — was a rare discovery. 

Harrison and Yalerie Snapp, long-time 


Above is the Amos Smith house in Brookfield 
before the Schipas decided it merited a new life 
at Bent Hill. lnserts show how the front entrance 
now looks , and how the stairway exudes a warm 
patina from the original paneling. 
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residents of Waitsfield and the first to 
move into the settlement, were active 
participants in the restoration of their 
home, an 1800 Cape kneewall referred to 
as the Cram House. "Snapp," a joiner for 
Weather Hill for seven years, has de- 
veloped a wide knowledge of house re¬ 
storation. Weather HilTs other full-time 
employee, Rick Tintle, is a master wood- 
worker as well as a joiner with his own 
studio in Roxbury. 

Beyond the Cram House is the 
Ebenezer Hazeltine House, the oldest 
house in the settlement. It was found in 
nearby Duxbury. Pale yellow, it stands 
aloof in its stark elegance. The raised 
paneling inside and the huge fireplace, 
once used for cooking, are characteristics 
of a bygone era. 


Houses currently for sale vary in price 
from a Iow of $60,000 without land to 
$140,000 for the Durkee House. Weather 
Hill has four houses stored in barns and 
four still standing, waiting to be disman- 
tled. The latest and largest building for 
sale is the Captain Samuel French Inn, an 
imposing example of Georgian architec- 
ture built in St. Johnsbury Center in 1804. 
Also available are Capes, kneewall farm- 
houses, a Greek revival, an "Asher Ben¬ 
jamin," and a federal. 

It is amusing to imagine a potential 
buyer coming to the Schipas and saying, 
"Pd like to buy an 1820 house — a two- 
story Cape with at least six rooms," and 
hearing Rusty or Carolynne reply, "Yes, I 
think we have just the thing for you. It's 
out in the barn." tO? 


These views of the Durkee House 
show how this structure was 
dismantled and reconstructed. 
Notę the soapstone fireplace in 
the parlor. (Ali photos by 
Gregory Schipa except where 
otherwise credited.) 
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"DO IT WELL OR NOT AT ALL" 

Carpenters Talk of Their Craft 

Photographs by Ava Emerson 


T hey are Vermont carpenters — 240 
of them — and they are proud of their 
workmanship. 

Their skills are evident in the structures 
they helped to erect. Chat with a long- 
time carpenter over coffee at Howard 
Johnson's on the Barre-Montpelier road, 
or on Route 7 below Rutland, and yoiTll 
hear how those restaurants were con- 
structed. Walk along State Street in 
Montpelier with another and you'11 hear 
how the Pavilion Office Building required 
artistry in Victorian embellishments, as 
much of that 1970-'71 structure is 


modeled after the 1875 "Steamboat 
Gothic" hotel it replaced. Stroił past 
buildings in Burlington and you'11 hear 
how the woodwork in the courtroom in 
the Federal Building was crafted, and 
how the deftly shaped bannisters for the 
staircases in the new Bailey-Howe Li- 
brary at the University of Vermont were 
amazingly complex to finish correctly. In 
Shelburne you'11 hear how PT boats were 
built at the harborside during World War 
Two, and how the Steamboat Ticonderoga 
was lifted from Lakę Champlain to its 
"landed" site today at the Shelburne 


Museum. Elsewhere you'11 learn how 
Jericho's Old Mili was renovated, and 
how carpenters rebuilt their own union 
hall in Burlington, after a devastating fire, 
by contributing their time and talent. 
Drive along Vermont's Interstate High- 
way System and you'11 hear tales of how 
much scaffolding was entailed in building 
bridges — some of them high and sway- 
ing in frigid winds on winter days. "I 
built that," a carpenter says simply, with 
a wave of one hand, but his eyes convey 
the satisfaction his work imparts. 


All 240 carpenters — plus another 110 who are 
retired — are part of a project to capture 
the recent history of carpentry in Vermont. 
As members of Local 1487 they can tracę their 
history as an organization to 1900. As 
members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America they are now observing 




the centennial of their national union. Many 
long-timers have been interviewed by orał 
historians. One who has tape-recorded his 
recollections is Alex Christie, left, of Barre. 
Above, he is shown installing bookcases at 
St. MichaePs College in Winooski Park. 
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FrED Tatro, right, sits on the curved stair- 
way in a modern home in Castleton he considers 
the most difficult and rewarding challenge 
he has ever confronted as a carpenter. "I 
like to do jobs others say can't be done," he 
admits. Below, he tiles the ceiling in Rutland's 
Grand Union food storę and does a restora- 
tion job on a pre-Civil War house in Castleton. 
Like many members of Local 1487 he is the son 
of a carpenter. "I consider it to be a very 
good profession because it allows a man to do 
something different all the time," he says. 
"No two jobs are alike. Even two jobs that are 
supposed to be exactly the same are not alike." 
The history of union carpenters in Vermont is 
being funded by the Vermont Council on Humanities 
and Public Issues, with matching support from 
the Northern New England District Council of 



Carpenters and the national unioiTs Eirst 
District Executive Board. How craftsmanship is 
valued is one theme being explored, as well as 
the impact of new technology and economic 
forces on the quality of workmanship that 
carpenters were traditionally taught to cherish. 
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Bernard Cross, below, followed his dad into carpentry. Then 
three of Bernie's four sons followed him into the craft; they are 
pictured at right with their father. Bernie says "I wasn't hard 
on the boys when they were growing up, but I instilled in them 
my conviction that a carpenter should always walk away from 
a completed job with a sense of pride in what he has accomplished." 

Local 1487 will forward its history to the national 
brotherhood in Washington, D.C., for inclusion in a centennial 
publication about union carpenters in all fifty States. In 
addition, this narrative will be issued separately in Vermont as 
a booklet designed for readers here. D. Gregory Sanford of the 
University of Vermont is the primary author. Robert G. LaMarche 
of Winooski, Business Agent for Local 1487, has been collecting 
photographs and records of carpentry reaching back to 1900. 
Besides a printed history other forms of dissemination are being 
considered — public forums, for example, and radio broadcasts of 
excerpted interviews — in order to encourage discussion of the 
role of organized labor in a State where only 35,000 in a work 
force of 242,650 are dues-paying union members. 




Bernie Cross and his wife, Lillian, 
are proud of Holy Cross Church in the 
Mallett's Bay section of Colchester. 
Bernie's uncle, Richard Cross, donated 
the land for the mission church (right), 
and his father, Neil Cross, helped to 
build the new church (left). Bernie 
oolunteered his labor when the rectory 
(center) was built in the late 1950s. 
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Carpenters work in pairs because "two 
men can do the work of three men," says Bill 
Guiness, left. His long-time partner is Baxter 
Perry, on BilBs right. Other carpenters admire 
this twosome for the way they interact with one 
another. As colleagues they help each other, 
judge each other's work critically, and argue 
the pros and cons of how a project should be 
done. Job safety is heightened when partners 
are compatible, and both productivity and 
quality are enhanced. Bill and Baxter were 
born and raised in Rutland and live there today; 
as a team they do carpentry for the Central 
Vermont Public Service Corporation. "Our 
work speaks for itself," Baxter says. Bill echoes 
him: "You get a lot of satisfaction constructing 
something with your own hands and doing it 
well. I either do a good job or I don't do it at 
all." 

Like other carpenters they marvel at today's 
power tools and the way some building 
materials eonie already assembled by suppliers 
and simply need to be installed. They hope the 
incentives for craftsmanship they both value 
will not be victims of new technology. 

























lONY Giroux retired from carpentry in 1976, 
after 36 years of work, and now has time to loll 
at home with Emmie Lou, his dog. Tony worked 
primarily for Norwich University, near his home 
in Northfield, and then for 14 years built some 
of the new vacation houses and condominiums at 
Sugarbush in the Mad River Valley. The itch to 
work with wood still entices him: in his cellar 
workshop he makes about 30 steeple clocks and 
schoolhouse clocks each winter. The wood is 
usually mapie, butternut, oak, or cherry from 
Vermont; the clock movements come from West 
Germany. He sells these 8-day clocks for $140 
to $160 each. "I do it mostly for the fun," he 
says. His wife, Lauretta, adds that the income 
helped to send their four children to college. 

When they reminisce, carpenters talk 
about the long hours, the long treks to job 
sites, the seasonal layoffs, and the piercing 
cold during winters they did find work. 

What motivates them? Ask one when he nods 
towards a structure and says, in an offhand 
way, "I built that." 

— C.T.M. 
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ONE IDEA SOLVED TWO PROBLEMS, AND 

The Roxbury Connection 

BROUGHT A TOWN TOGETHER 

By Nancy Cornell 
Photographs by Jim Eaton 


W hen folks came to dedicate Rox- 
bury's new school they had plenty 
to celebrate. After the speeches at noon 
they toured the classrooms, admiring the 
bright woodwork, polished floors, and 
new desks and chairs. Then they lined up 
at the refreshment table, where Florence 
Dickenson's 4-layer cake, baked in the 
shape of the new school, was the center 
of attention. It had taken Mrs. Dickenson 
morę than eight hours to construct the 
cake. Constructing the school had taken 
considerably longer, and had almost cost 
Roxbury its tranquility. 

The Roxbury School Project could have 
disrupted the town, pitting newcomers 
against long-time residents in a divisive 
bout. The issue of how to deal with over- 
crowding in Roxbury's two-room school- 


house had portended a bitter fight be- 
tween old-timers whose childhood 
memories included six years in that little 
school and residents who spent their 
youths in morę spacious schools outside 
Vermont. The situation had omens of 
rancor. Instead, Roxbury succeeded in 
building a school which shows that prog- 
ress need not preclude history or com- 
munity — that old and new can coexist 
functionally and gracefully. 

Roxbury (population 452) had main- 
tained its own school sińce its founding in 
1781. In the 1960s, when many smali 
schools in Vermont Consolidated into 
large districts, Roxbury residents had re- 
sisted that alternative, preferring to edu- 
cate their children in the little school- 
house on the village Street. The two 


teachers in the school had carefully de- 
vised a curriculum which served all stu- 
dents from grades one through six. These 
teachers addressed each studenPs needs 
and had earned the school a fine reputa- 
tion. Folks liked having their own school 
and saw it as a strength of their smali 
community. 

But between 1970 and 1980 young 
people moved into town, attracted by 
Roxbury's quiet woodlands, friendliness, 
Iow taxes, and admired school. They 
were teachers, carpenters, engineers, and 
office workers. Some were just out of col¬ 
lege. Many had come from cities, seeking 
a peaceful way of living. They brought 
boundless energy which they turned 
toward improving land and restoring 
homes. 
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But they also brought a dilemma: as the 
town's population grew from 354 to 452 
in a decade, its school enrollment rosę 25 
percent. With three grades in each room, 
it was evident that large classes were 
unwieldy. Roxbury had a problem. 

On a chill November evening in 1979, 
over one hundred residents gathered in 
the town hall to discuss the predicament. 
Few abstained from the ensuing debate 
and nobody was neutral. Most of the 
young professionals and relative new- 
comers felt that Roxbury should build a 
modern school on a new site. But many 
longtime residents resented the out-of- 
staters coming in and demanding a new 
school. They argued that a new school 
would be too expensive and would dras- 
tically change the character of the town. 
After all, when a town center consists 
only of a generał storę, two churches, and 
a school, much is lost if the school moves 
out. 

Most of those opposed to relocation fa- 
vored remodeling the old school, al- 
though a few advocated tuitioning chil- 
dren to out-of-town schools. The meeting 
continued for almost four hours and the 
discussion grew heated. By adjournment, 
two viewpoints had developed. By and 
large, each side still wanted the town to 
have its own school but neither side was 
about to budge toward compromise. 

Community involvement promptly 
mushroomed on both sides of the issue. 
Committees and subcommittees formed, 
phone lines buzzed, kitchens became 
conference rooms, and living rooms were 
strewn with alternate plans and State ed- 
ucational requirement booklets. The New 
Site Committee and the Old Site Commit- 
tee met separately to explore the possibil- 
ity of erecting a new school or expanding 
the old building. The Educational Spec- 
ifications Committee studied the town's 
needs and the state's building codes and 
requirements. All three committees 
submitted their conflicting suggestions to 
the school board, which was then sup- 
posed to come up with a workable plan. 

When board members decided on a 
design for a new school one mile from the 
center of town, they sparked angry op- 
position. Opponents firmly trounced the 
proposal, 99 to 58, when it was brought to 
a vote on a bond issue. 

Spirits on both sides sagged for a time 
after the vote. No one knew how the 
town's school problem could be resolved. 
But Tom Frazier, a design engineer 


Nancy Cornell is a free-lance writer from 
Starksboro, Vt. She thanks Betty Cartiey 
for help in rcsearching this story. 
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turned logger, and a relative newcomer to 
the town, had this idea: sińce the school 
stood within 20 feet of the 136-year-old 
town hall, the two buildings could possi- 
bly be joined by a corridor to become one. 

Connecting the buildings would solve 
several problems at once. This would in- 
crease the size of the school, adding a 
new classroom, storage and conference 
rooms, and a large multi-purpose room. 
Also, it would enable the town to reno- 
vate the town hall, which was in a condi- 
tion of dangerous disrepair. When Tom 
Frazier showed his drawing of the idea 
around town, most people were en- 
thusiastic. "i guess the drawing was a 
help sińce it gave people something con- 
crete to focus on," he modestly explains. 

The new design, refined by architect 


Jon Hall and by local contractor Steve 
Twombly, attracted interest throughout 
Roxbury. The school board and other 
allies of the new plan set out to persuade 
the skeptics that the idea had merit. A 
cardboard model of the proposed design 
was placed in the window of the generał 
storę. The board held a series of informa- 
tional meetings with smali groups of 
townspeople. By remaining open and 
willing to communicate freely the board 
succeeded in quelling most doubts. The 
second bond issue was overwhelmingly 
approved on May 29, and the threat of a 
rescinding vote was averted. 

Quickly the race to build was on. If the 
project could be completed rapidly, the 
town would save thousands of dollars 
which would be spent tuitioning children 


The "Roxbury Connection” united the schoolhouse with the town hall (opposite page); on dedication 
day the new multi-purpose room was the scene for speeches. Youngsters can also use this room for 
basketball (below). The rebuilt classrooms are part of Roxbury's solution for its school problem. 
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to out-of-town schools. Construction 
began in July. 

Steve Twombly oversaw the restora- 
tion, remodeling, and the new construc¬ 
tion, and employed local work crews. 
"We were struggling against the clock so 
the school could open as soon as possi- 
ble," he recalls. "I had crews working 
three shifts, ten hours a day, six days a 
week — even holidays. It was the most 
demanding project I'd ever tackled." 

Workers put up a construction fence 
but with a wide open gate so folks could 
watch the progress. ''We had a steady 
stream of visitors. It seemed like a few 
came almost daily for inspection tours," 
says Steve. Demolition was the first 
phase. Both the school and the town hall 
were gutted, then jacked up so the foun- 


dations and sills could be replaced. Then 
the north wali of the school was rebuilt 
and its Windows relocated in the south 
wali to capture sunlight. The schooTs roof 
system was totally retrussed and over- 
hauled, the connecting corridor was built, 
and a third classroom was added to the 
back of the town hall. 

Twombly and his crews paid careful at- 
tention to the exterior finish work, match- 
ing trim mouldings as closely as possible, 
striving to preserve the character of the 
old buildings. When the interior work 
began, a wood/oil heating system was 
installed. The town hall got a new floor, a 
portable stage, and basketball hoops. The 
classrooms were fitted out with new 
walls, floors, plumbing, and bright 
woodwork, and the new corridor gained 


wooden coat hooks and open shelves for 
books and lunch bags. 

By late fali, construction was com- 
pleted. The doors of the new school 
opened and the students of Roxbury 
streamed in, a bit awed by their new sur- 
roundings but happy to be home again. 

A few weeks later, when folks gathered 
for the dedication, they had reason to be 
proud. As one member of the community 
put it: "Things could have gone poorly 
here in Roxbury. We might have ended 
up with a square cinder błock school at 
the edge of town, a dilapidated town hall, 
and a lot of hard feelings. Instead we've 
got a fine school for our kids in the center 
of town, a town hall we can really use, 
and the satisfaction that we got together 
and did it ourselves." e jQo 
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ON THE WELLS RIVER 

Hydropower is Retuming 

TO QUENCH THE THIRST FOR ENERGY 

By Arthur Ristau 


/ / r T 1 here it is," John Downs proclaims 
JL for the ninth or tenth time, point- 
ing upward toward the waterfall which 
awes his companions. He smiles as they 
stare at the cascading water, translucent 
in the bright April sunlight. 

In Boltonville the Wells River, swollen 
by surging spring waters, spills 85 feet 
from a majestic precipice where huge 
boulders and a narrow crevice transform 
the coursing flow into a massive white 
sheet which tumbles thunderously into a 
rock-rimmed pool. 

"Yes indeed," says John Downs, 
"there it is." 

Sometime soon Downs hopes to throw 
a switch and this magnificent waterfall 
will begin producing thousands of dol- 
lars' worth of electric power. A lanky 
man, he strides toward the pounding 
water, extending a long arm skyward like 


a revival preacher pointing toward salva- 
tion. Spray is flying; his shirt is soaked, 
his hair matted. The smile never wavers. 

Just twenty-five years ago this July 
31st, at 1:30 p.m., the waterfall and its ad- 
joining appurtenances stopped produc¬ 
ing power. The facility was then owned 
by the Green Mountain Power Corpora¬ 
tion and it literally wasn't earning enough 
money to pay the personnel who oper- 
ated it. In 1957 oil was $4.00 for a 42- 
gallon barrel; electricity was two-and-a- 
half cents a kilowatt hour. John Downs 
was then a young St. Johnsbury attorney, 
fresh from his tenth reunion at the Har- 
vard Law School. But in 1973, certain 
Middle East countries learned how to or- 
ganize and operate an oil cartel. The rest, 
as they might say, may be history but for 
Downs and a few fellow hydro high- 
rollers it is history in the making. 


New production of power from old, 
abandoned hydroelectric sites has at- 
tracted a new generation of resourceful 
Vermonters. And Downs' site on the 
Wells River is, quite simply, the best. As 
the price of oil geysered, and with it the 
price of electricity, the relative cost of re- 
developing these old sites began to de- 
cline. A year ago the Vermont Public 
Service Board, confident that hy¬ 
dropower would help quench the state's 
thirst for electricity, established the high- 
est power "buy back" rates in the coun¬ 
try. 

This means that Vermont's Utilities are 
required by law to pay what many con- 
sider a premium price — 7.8 cents per 
kilowatt hour — for the energy generated 
by these new power providers. The 
state's energy regułating body has in ef- 
fect stimulated both a sustaining and po- 
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Boltoiwille in 1909 (opposite page) was a smali settlement on the banks 
of the Wells Riuer when electricity was generated at the base of the waterfall. 
Notice the penstock — the long black pipę on the far bank — which funneled 
water into the powerhouse. John Downs sits in the penstock opening (left) of the 
powerhouse he remodeled into a weekend hideaway. At a pienie table (below) 
with his son, Tom, a senior at Brown Unioersity, he looks at a diagram for trans- 
forming "Powerhouse No. 11" into its original function as a hydro-station. 



Hanson Carroll Photos 


tentially lucrative outlet for this electric¬ 
ity. The federal government in 1979 of- 
fered tax credits and accelerated depre- 
ciation schedules to stimulate the reviv- 
ification of perhaps a dozen dormant 
hydro stations in Vermont. For Downs' 
site the Vermont Industrial Development 
Authority further authorized $2 million 
worth of revenue bonds to underwrite 
construction. 

For as long as it continues to rain and 
snów, and the laws of physics apply, 
Downs will be producing electricity and 
possibly selling it, ironically, to the Green 
Mountain Power Corporation. 

In 1967 Downs was queried by Warren 
Kapłan, a Boston friend and legał col- 
league, about a gorgeous piece of Wells 
River stream bank not far from the Con¬ 
necticut River, complete with meadow, 
that Kapłan wanted for a potential second 
home site. 

"It was 17 acres, morę or less," Downs 
remembers, "and they were asking about 
$100 an acre. Warren was a little short. I 
asked if he wanted a partner. He said 
'surę.' I bought the land and the stream 
rights — sight unseen. I never even 
walked the place until sonie time after 
that." 

A few years later Downs hiked up- 


stream and came upon this lovely 
waterfall. Nearby was the former genera- 
ting station. He recalls, "Wouldn't it, I 
thought, make a cute little hideaway? A 
deer camp, perhaps? Warren and I then 
decided if the waterfall and the old pow¬ 
erhouse ever came on the market we'd try 
to buy them." 

Ten years later Daisy Bacon, whose 
husband had operated the former power 
plant, sold the falls and powerhouse to 
Downs and Kapłan for $5,200. 

The entire parcel, totalling 40 acres on 
both sides of the river, was fully assem- 
bled when contiguous stream rights and 
adjoining woodlots were purchased a few 
years later. The total investment by the 
partners was less than $ 10 , 000 . 

In 1979 Congress enacted the Public 
Utilities Regulatory Policies Act (PURPA) 
with the aforementioned credits and 
incentives. "Until then all we really 
wanted," said the still-smiling Downs, 
"was a rustic little camp by a beautiful 
waterfall." 

Three years ago he began to develop 
the property as a hydro site. "If we 
hadn't," he said, "somebody else would 
have. Anyone could have tried to con- 
demn the property for what is a valid 
public purposeand applied fora license." 


Downs' project is perhaps the largest 
smali hydro ("Iow head" in the utility 
vernacular) project in Vermont being de- 
veloped without utility auspices. Its 
capacity is 1.2 megawatts. A megawatt is 
1,000 kilowatts. 

Vermont now relies on indigenous 
hydroelectric power for about ten percent 
of its annual 900 megawatt demand — the 
same ratio that prevails nationally. But 
Vermont's power requirements are grow- 
ing at an average of three to four percent 
yearly — twice the national norm — and 
traditional sources of energy, imported 
from as near as New York and as far as 
Saudi Arabia, are becoming less depend- 
able. As the price of oil continues to rise, 
many smaller projects now considered 
unfeasible, because construction costs are 
high and potential output Iow, may soon 
become morę desirable. 

Forty years ago when hydropower use 
in Vermont was at its apex, morę than 90 
percent of the state's generating capacity 
— then 158 megawatts — was produced 
by falling water. This supply of power 
was so abundant that two-thirds of it was 
exported. Current capacity is 91 
megawatts but the estimated potential of 
all projects that have been evaluated 
would almost triple that output. The 
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generated. During dry periods and those 
of minimal flow, output is negligible, 
even non-existent. The "capacity factor" 
of such stations is normally 35 to 40 per- 
cent. That is, on a yearly basis, optimum 
output is available about one-third of the 
time. With most utility-sponsored ven- 
tures however, water is impounded in 
upstream reservoirs and released as de- 
mand warrants. This increases the capac- 
ity factor. 

To protect fish habitat the State and the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
invariably require flow minimums as a 
licensing provision. But the higher the 
volume of non-productive water spilled 
for this purpose, the higher the cost of 
electricity. In Vermont the trade-offs be- 
tween new renewable energy sources and 
the interests of fishermen are proceeding 
amicably. 

Although the technique is almost as old 
as mankind, hydropower redevelopment 
costs are high. The tumbling water must 
be funneled into a penstock, a huge tubę 
which runs downhill beside the stream, 
into a powerhouse where the water vol- 
ume causes turbines to revolve. Even 
though Utilities are required to purchase 
plant output, the proprietor is obliged to 
underwrite all expenses incidental to 
connecting his system with the utility's. 

Downs is expected to sell his output on 
the basis of a long-term — perhaps 20 
year — contract. While the stipulated 
minimum ratę now in effect, 7.8 cents per 
kilowatt, was morę than sufficient in- 
ducement for him to proceed with rede- 
velopment, that won't be the price he'll 
obtain. It will have to be something closer 
to 11 or 12 cents. 

Hydro ventures are capitalized on the 
basis of potential output. In Downs' case 
that may initially be as high as nine to ten 
cents per kilowatt generated. But with the 
State and federal development incentives 
much of these Capital costs will be quickly 
recaptured. And the fuel is free. 

"The current popularity of renewable 
energy use," says Downs, "is thoroughly 
consistent with the best Vermont tra- 
ditions. We're trying to be as resourceful 
as our forebears in making do, in being 
self-sufficient. Every kilowatt produced 
here helps to relieve our dependency on 
foreign oil and on the volatile and un- 
predictable circumstances affecting the 
Northeast — an energy poor region." 

Letting his eyes linger on his spectacu- 
lar waterfall, Downs is still smiling. But 
with a tonę of irony in his voice he muses: 
"I wonder where I could find another 
rustic little hideaway by a beautiful 
waterfall." 


state's goal is 90 new megawatts of instal- 
led hydro capacity by the year 2000. Morę 
than half of that generating potential has 
now been licensed. 

The state's Utilities have been pursuing 
hydro revitalization as well. This summer 
in Duxbury, Green Mountain Power will 
begin reconstruction of a century-old 
dam on the Winooski River. The dam was 
originally abandoned in 1937. The $14 
million project is expected to have a 
capacity of eight megawatts. Thirty miles 


downstream, at Winooski, Green 
Mountain and the Burlington Electric De¬ 
partment are jointly planning to recon- 
struct a decrepit woolen mili dam. Out¬ 
put potential there is estimated at morę 
than 12 megawatts. 

While dam height or "head" is the 
most elemental factor in the success of 
any hydro redevelopment venture, 
smaller projects such as Downs' Bolton- 
ville facility are dependent on the "run of 
the river." When the river flows, power is 


"All we really wanted was a rustic camp by a waterfall," says John Downs about the Boltonuille site. 
An auid fisherman, he didnt foresee that the falls would once again be prized for hydropower. 






DOING YOUR OWN THING AT 


Howard Space 


By John Howland, Jr. 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 



Gathered for a jovial picture taking session are many tenants of Howard Space. 


I n Burlington, a former factory now 
serves as an incubator of smali busi¬ 
ness firms. The big, red, blocky building 
on Howard Street, at the corner of Pine, 
once manufactured brush bristles, but it 
has found new life in recent years by 
mothering industries still in their infancy. 

Here an entrepreneur has the luxury of 
succeeding or failing on his or her own, 
free of time clocks, unmolested by corpo- 
rate politics, unfettered by the etiquette of 
large organizations. "It's an 'incubator 
plant,' " says owner Ray Unsworth. "It's 
an entirely new concept to start busi- 
nesses." 

Unsworth calls the building Howard 
Space, and over the past dozen years he 
has refurbished the main structure, along 
with six outbuildings in an adjacent area 


known as The Alley. The 90,000 square 
feet of floor area has been divided into 
work spaces for morę than fifty tenants, 
many of whom pay less than $100 a 
month in rent. 

"It's one of the few places," says Un¬ 
sworth, "where someone with a new 
concept for a business can try out the 
idea." 

The 31 gas meters and 53 electricity 
meters mounted on the exterior walls of 
the buildings give the visitor a hint of 
how many ideas are being developed 
here. Most of the tenants are craftsmen, 
many of them working with wood, but 
others rent space for offices, studios, re- 
tail outlets or just for storage. The one 
prevailing element found here is diver- 
sity. 


Perhaps the best known business in 
Howard Space is Richard Callahan's 
New England Dairy Foods. Consumers 
are familiar with some of his brand names 
such as Quichette, Vermont Velvet, 
Quiche-In-A-Dish, and Quiche Ver- 
mont, his latest. "Quiche Vermont," he 
explains, "is like Quiche Lorraine with 
the emphasis on cheese and cream rather 
than eggs." 

A dozen men and women work each 
day making Quiche Vermont concoctions 
in single-serving sizes. These are sold 
frozen to area restaurants, to nationwide 
food service companies, and to customers 
at The Cheese Outlet, his retail counter. 

Callahan, who is enthusiastic about 
Vermont, Burlington, Howard Space, his 
employees, Quiche Yermont and every- 
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Howard Grooe (foreground) and helper Steve Alexander, "Labels, Inc." 




Clockwise: Painter - Amy Richardson. Photographers - 
Sally Hancock, Carolyn Bat es, Grace Pomerleau. 



]im Geier, "Yermont Folk Furniture." 


thing else, claims his retail business is 
better in this old industrial zonę than it 
would be downtown. "People like Corn¬ 
ing here. They look forward to it." He ex- 
tends his hand toward the cheese 
counter, crowded with customers. 

Although Callahan's operation is not 
dependent upon his neighbors, many 
other tenants rely heavily on each other 
for support. "There's a great reservoir of 
knowledge here," says Tim Colman, 
proprietor of Champlain Forge. 

As a city blacksmith, Colman finds that 
most of his business is custom work, 
bending and forming Steel for such things 
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Howard Mitchell, "Edgeworks." 


Mikę Delaney and Dick Looeless, "Hardwood Geometrix." 
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Lisa Faulkner and Marcy Siloerman, "Glass Roots." Homer Wells and Steue Miller, "Sign Language." 



Tim Colman, "Champlain Forge." 


as sign brackets. Often he is called upon 
to design as well as to fabricate, and at 
those times he likes to drop in next door 
or take a walk around the corner to try 
out an idea on a fellow craftsman. He 
might, for example, want to have a chat 
with Howard Mitchell at Edgeworks, a 
design shop that produces displays and 
interiors for retail shops and trade shows. 

"We're very compatible," says Mitch¬ 
ell. "People can walk in and out of each 
other's shops. You're working alone, but 
you're not alone." 

Both Mitchell and Colman have shops 
in the outbuildings along The Alley, 


where neighbors include sign painters, a 
custom brass shop, and several millwork 
and smali construction firms. "If I have a 
design problem," says Colman, "I can go 
to five people in ten minutes." 

The main building, just south of The 
Alley, also houses craftsmen, several of 
whom work designing, manufacturing, 
or rehabilitating furniture. Jim Geier of 
Vermont Folk Furnishings exercises the 
freedom of expression that self- 
employment allows, displaying his morał 
convictions along with his furniture. A 
chalk board in his showroom contains in- 
formation about custom work, along with 


Geier's personal announcement to the 
world: 

"I do not accept the potential of an- 
nihilating fellow humans by nuclear 
bombs as a defense system for my coun¬ 
try." 

Others in the main building work in 
commercial photography, the machinę 
tool trade, sheet metal fabrication, label 
printing, and sail making. Jack Richland, 
one of the first in the new wave of tenants 
a decade ago, runs an appliance sales and 
service business on the Street level with 
five of his sons. Up on the third floor, 
tucked away in a smali room, David 
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Jack Richland (behind dryer) and his entourage, "Richland Appliance.” 


Quinn works by himself making Irish 
bagpipes out of grenadilla wood from 
East Africa. 

Although Quinn is a relative new- 
comer, exotic raw materials from far-off 
lands have been processed here for gen- 
erations. In the old days, it was wild 
fibers for brush bristles. Old Enoch Whit- 
ing and his son Alfred got into the busi¬ 
ness of processing fibers back in the 
1870s, up on Battery Street at the foot of 
Cherry. As business developed, they 
built a factory here at Howard and Pine in 
1891, and when it burned just after the 
turn of the century the company rebuilt 
on the same spot. 
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Unsworth's father took over the Whit- 
ing Company in 1913, and additional 
buildings were soon added to the plant. 
By the time the younger Whiting retired 
in 1920, the firm was the largest brush 
fiber manufacturer in the world. 

As the 20th century progressed, how- 
ever, plastics stole the brush business 
away from natural fibers, and in the 
mid-1960s the company moved across the 
Street into a new plastics plant, where it is 
active today. 

The younger Unsworth had taken over 
Whiting at his father's death in 1950 and 
had sold the family interest and left the 
company in 1955. In the late sixties, how- 


ever, he bought back the then-empty 
buildings. "They had no use for the old 
buildings," he recalls, "and it was their 
feeling that the land was worth morę than 
the physical plant, so they let the plant 
deteriorate. But I felt it was worth sav- 
ing." 

After the purchase, Unsworth tore 
down a few dilapidated buildings to 
make room for parking, and began par- 
titioning off the rest into smali work areas 
— nests for the incubation of smali busi- 
nesses. "Of course the 'incubator plant' 
has its problems," he notes. "Many of the 
people have never been in business for 
themselves before and consequently 


Floyd Poquette, "Floyd's Lawn Mower Repair." 


George Haag, "Haag Manufacturing Co." 
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Ernie O. Reuter, "Cloth'n Canoas reCouery." 


































Steue Conant, "Conant Custom Brass." 



Pat Orr, "Fly-By-Night Scenery." 


there's an extremely high mortality ratę." 
Nevertheless, many seem to thrive 
against the odds, and Unsworth notes 
with pride that "we have an alma mater 
here of people who have gone on. Some 
of them have tripled their space in a year 
and others have gotten so large they've 
built other factories outside." 

In recent months there have been 
weight lifters here, and women karate 
experts, a couple of painters, and a 
sculptor. Also here, tucked away behind 
doors without signs, are people who do 
their own things without proclaiming 
their businesses. Howard Space is space 
for creativity. gć>o 



Roger Borys and assistant Chip Wilson, "Borys Instrument Co." 



Quiche making at Richard Callahans " Neu > England Dairy Foods." 
Weight Lifters 
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Huntington Center 


The new season is only a promise until 


SIX DAYS IN MAY 


Written and photographed by Kenneth A. Wilson 



Black River Yalley, Irasburg 
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Kenneth A. Wilson , a writer-photog- 
rapher from Panama , New York, kept 
a journal of his six-day tour through 
Vermont. Here, in words and images, are 
the impressions he recorded. 

Saturday: Now I aim the smali car into 
the webbed Steel barrel of the Lakę 
Champlain Bridge, from Crown Point to 
Chimney Point, and enter the town of 
Addison. Ahead lies the heart of Ver- 
mont. 

Pelting rain has been my companion 
sińce leaving New York, and it continues 
in short, fitful bursts over the dairy low- 
lands of the Champlain Valley. Here 
Route 17 billows across Vermont's major 
expanse of level land. 

Bird-watchers are parked where the 
road crosses the marshes of Dead Creek, 
east of Addison, looking through binocu- 
lars for migrant waterfowl. Pd like to join 
them but the day is running down and 
my destination is northeastward in the 
mountains. I do allow two stops for 
photographing farmscapes before leaving 
the Iow country. These are days of work 
with pleasure: photographing on self- 
assignment. Trips to Vermont are never 
frequent enough nor long enough. 
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Sometimes I think the shade of a Puritan- 
ical ancestor — one of those Vermonters 
in my family tree, maybe? — whispers 
disparagingly that work shouldn't in- 
volve so much pleasure. 

Everything is freshly washed: naked 
trees, the few new leaves, new grass, 
houses, barns, cattle in the pastures. Ali 
are wrapped in a towel of mist. Today 
there is no view of Mt. Mansfield against 
the sky. 

Sunday: Raised the tent last night on 
lush grass under a great willow's arms, 
beside a swollen river, in a campground 
across a covered bridge. The rain by then 
had faded to a sprinkle. Today dawns to 
dry air although the mountains are still 
cloaked in fog. 

A pair of Canada geese wadę and feed 
at the flooded edge of last year's cornfield 
outside of Cambridge. Visibility im- 
proves; the nearer hills are now faintly 
gray-blue. 

This morning I am driving upstream 
along the wooded North Branch of the 
Lamoille, above Waterville, with its 
complement of covered bridges where 
side roads angle away. At Belvidere Cor- 




May is a pastel counterpart 
to gaudy October. 


ners I will cross the Green Mountain 
spine on Route 118 to Eden. 

A frigid wind blows over the spine! A 
white flake whips by the windshield 
every few seconds. The summits, close 
and bleached pale blue, have frozen their 
mist into hoarfrost on the forest cover. 
Some spriggy young apple trees by the 
roadside are blushy pink in assurance 


that it is indeed mid-May and not 
November. 

By Lakę Eden I head north to Lowell 
and eastward to where the road drops 
abruptly into the bowl of the Black River 
Valley. Irasburg, seen from the heights, 
snug against swelling hills, is a toy New 
England village in a tabletop landscape. 

Descending to the outer bottom of the 
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Haryeys Hollow near Peacham 

















North of Chelsea 


bowl the highway cuts a narrow ridge of 
charcoal-hued siatę. How these rock ex- 
posures do add interest to the passing 
scene! Here part of the bones of the hills 
are laid bare. This cut, acutely jagged, 
half frames a farm — viewed off the 
roadside — like a section of hanging cliff. 
Beyond it, I discover shortly, stands the 
famous round barn of "Robillard Flats." 

Sunday afternoon: softball on the 
green. Young men and a dog chase the 
bali at genteel and white Craftsbury 
Common, under a blue sky emptying it- 
self of cumulus clouds. 

Now down through Hardwick and 
Walden. "Hurry!", says U.S. Route 2 into 
DanviUe. "Easy!", say I on the shunpike 
south toward Peacham as Iow out of a 
clearing sky the sun is piling yellow high- 
lights against long shadows through 


A herd of Jersey cows is the color of butter and toast. 
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Harveys Hollow, accenting the barns and 
houses and trees cradled in this undulat- 
ing land. 

Monday: Billions of refracting frost 
crystals glitter on the stubby grass; blades 
are alive with white and colored light. 
Soul satisfying is the view from Thistle 
Hill near Marshfield. Edged out of the 
almost unbroken forest below, like one of 
the f-curved sound openings of a violin, 
Mollys Falls Pond's bright water reflects a 
pale morning sky fringed in rosę. 

Earle and Gene Curtis were printers be- 
fore they opened their campground on 
Thistle Hill in 1958. When they moved up 
the hill the press and type cases, and all 
the smaller odds and ends of the craft, 
came with them. Tm invited to see the 
printing room. This has morę than pass- 
ing interest for I have been a printer my- 
self from a youthful age. The clank of the 
old letterpress rouses the printer's ink in 
the bloodstream. 


Tuesday: Last fali the green pastures 
above the Connecticut River were dotted 
with yellow cows. Now they are devoid 
of bovine life and there is about them 
something of the incompleteness of a 
room without furniture. "Land For Sale" 
reads a smali sign facing the road. Hard 
to swallow these stark words of economic 
reality, and especially here in Caledonia 
County where the landscape owes much 
of its quality to the hedgerow divisions of 
traditional family farms. 

Young trees along the roadsides filter 
scenes through unfolding leaves. Like 
veils, they add an element of mystery, of 
innocent intrigue. White birches over a 
pond near Peacham dash their strokes of 
chalk against the rising woods. Var- 
iegated slopes, obliquely filled with light 
from the side or behind, are alive with 
soft spring radiance. In transparent 
emerald to rust of red maples, May is 
creating a vernal, pastel counterpart to 


October's gaudy bacchanalia. 

Freddie Miller's emporium at East Top- 
sham is the real thing! In this age of dis- 
count Stores and supermarkets, and re- 
constituted generał Stores for tourists, 
this one lives on primarily to serve the 
rural community in the broadest way. 
Every need and heart's desire is inside 
somewhere, no doubt. Only Freddie 
knows exactly where. I pop in to mail a 
roli of film at the post office, secreted 
away in a dark corner, and buy a large 
(well, once large!) Hershey bar off the 
crowded counter. 

Meandering down Route 110 through 
the lovely valley of the White River's First 
Branch toward Chelsea, the meadows liv- 
ing up to their reputation of greenness 
are awash in golden dandelions. A herd 
of Jerseys the color of butter and toast, 
from a handsome barn in ubiquitous red 
and white, move along the river bank. A 
smali sugarhouse, painted to match the 
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Vermont becomes 
self-conscious toward 
the end of May. 
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barn, nestles securely on its perch above 
the river. 

Wednesday: Each passing day and 
night grows warmer. Impatient garden- 
ers are planting their rows, hoping the 
seedlings won't appear until after the last 
hard frost. Veteran Vermonters know 
better than to believe in this summer-like 
weather. The less adventurous tend their 
cold frames or will wait until June to put 
in seed. 

Quite suddenly this section of New 
England breaks out in white and pink. 
The apple and crab apple trees are bloom- 
ing. Often the poorest, sour, smali, wild 
"common fruit" on stony hillsides 
explodes into displays morę impressive 
than their pampered orchard brethren. 
Morał (I guess): never judge an apple by 
its flower. 

The old church in President Coolidge's 
hometown of Plymouth Notch is being 
given a new foundation. The historie little 
village is nearly deserted today. Old 
friends lean against the fence near the 
PresidenPs birthplace while chatting and 
observing the church renovation in the 
May sunshine. 

Thursday: Vermont becomes con- 
spicuously self-conscious toward the end 
of this month. In Weston people with 
grass clippers trim around fence posts. 
Window washers with stepladders are 
out. The State is greening-up and 
whitening-up and picking-up in antic- 
ipation of Memoriał Day. 

True or not, one can argue that the pace 
of life slows perceptibly where blacktop 
changes to gravel. The new pavement out 
of Londonderry invites a quicker pace 
through a cluster of vacation homes, but 
shortly the asphalt bumps the traveler 
onto dirt and the dense woods are broken 
by a generously spaced collection of old 
houses and farms. Passing a horse-drawn 
coach, or at least a buggy, wouldn't be 
overly surprising here. 

Beginning in 1929 Samuel Ogden, fed 
up with city life, bought and restored, 
house by house, the decaying community 
of Landgrove. He's a Rural Renaissance 
Man: successful writer, blacksmith, car- 
penter, organie gardener, local politician. 
Across the concrete bridge over Utley 
Brook I idle by the modern blacksmith 
shop of Sam Ogden's son. Sam Ogden, 
Jr. It is partially concealed in trees against 
a rocky ledge in Landgrove. Echoing as 
fine as musie is the familiar tink-tink- 
tank-tank-tank of hammer against anvil 
— the auditory refrain of the blacksmith^ 
art. Not all things need change too much. 
This fact, with quiet reassurance, Ver- 
mont has shown me. e O* 
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T urn to page 41 of this issue of Vermont Life and notice how 
a Burlington firm of signmakers communicates in verse: 

We try to gwe the best seroice in town 
So you'll think of us the next time around 
We need a deposit on all that we do 
to relieve the tension while we get to know you. 

Immortal poetry this is not, but it conveys its message with a 
gentle touch of deftness. 

Vermonters often communicate in verse. For example, this 
sign is currently posted in the restroom of the Senior Citizens 
Center in Ludlow: 

When you come here one by one 
To do the work that has to be done 
Be clean and neat and one thing morę 
Put down the cover and close the door. 

Vermonters are versatile with verse, if you will pardon a 
feeble pun. Versifying is part of the Vermont talent for making 
home-grown humor. The use of verses today to enliven trans- 
actions has a long history in the Green Mountain State. Con- 
sider the enterprising Henry Stevens of Barnet, who ultimately 
became a famous rare book dealer in London. In 1839 he was 
working his way through Middlebury College by teaching pen- 
manship, and in his announcement he expressed himself 
bluntly: 

I work for those who pay me best, 

And when Yve time Tli serue the rest. 

Or Thomas Rowley, the "Shoreham Bard" and versifier of the 
Green Mountain Boys, who composed his own doggerel on his 
birthday as a sort of congra tuła tory card for himself: 

Now the fuli age of man has come, 

This is the very day; 

But O my God, what have 1 done 
To speed my time away? 

Rowley liked to prick hypocrisy. In another verse, he wrote: 
'Tis but a jest to have a priest, 

If you pay him for his labor 
And lie and cheat in every Street 
And oilify your neighbor. 

Other Vermonters could be terse in putting neighbors in their 
place. John Laird of Goshen, who was known to have versified 
the entire book of Genesis, was dismayed by a neighbor who 
madę ladders and sold them for New England rum: 

I think I have read in an old book of minę, 

There was once a man could turn water to winę; 

Since he has gone, another has come, 

But the best he can do is turn ladders to rum. 

Similar scorn was heaped on Thaddeus Tuttle, the Burlington 


lawyer who amassed a fortunę and built Grasse Mount, the 
mansion on the hill in Burlington where the University of Ver- 
mont now houses its Division of Continuing Education. Tuttle 
was known as a tricky land-schemer and a heartless landlord 
who would evict any renter who missed a payment — even if 
drought or illness posed extenuating circumstances. Tuttle 
posted signs on wooded land he owned, forbidding anyone 
from cutting his trees for firewood, but a Vermonter conveyed 
his defiance of this edict by scrawling: 

Thief threatening Thief will do no good; 

You stole the land, and we'll steal the wood. 



Exasperation with people like Thaddeus Tuttle caused 
William Nelson Bryant, a physician in Ludlow, to begin a 
speech with this observation: 

Some men were bom for great things 
And some were bom for smali 
Of some 'tis not recorded 
Why they were bom at all. 

Another doctor, F. S. Gray of Troy, Vermont, was exasper- 
ated by patients who did not pay his fees. In 1892 he printed this 
plea on his bills: 

When the doctor saves a life we appreciate his skill. 

But appreciations vanish when he presents his bill. 

Though bills of other business men are paid without delay, 

When once a year the doctor's come we tell him 'Not Today.' 

We have the money with us and can pay as well as not, 

But the bill goes in our pocket where it is soon forgot. 

Why is it we expect so much from men so free to gwe, 

Forgetting they are mortals and like us must eat and live? 

In Bradford, when a poor man named Ford lost his cow, he 
asked Captain William Trotter, a prominent man in town, to 
begin a public solicitation of funds so Ford could buy a new 
cow. It was town meeting day, by coincidence, so Trotter stood 
up before the assembled freemen of Bradford and declared: 
Fellow Townsmen - 
Charity neuer knocked louder than now, 

A poor old couple has lost their cow; 

The cow belonged to Deacon Ford - 
Give to the poor, and lend to the Lord. 
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Trotter madę the first contribution and others followed his 
example. Soon Ford had enough to buy a new cow. 

Some versifiers were obscure Vermonters. A farmer in Guild- 
hall was called into town by the selectmen because they were 
up-dating the "listing" of each resident's property in order to 
assess taxes. The farmer from outside of town began his inven- 
tory by saying: 

One white buli and a brindle cow 
Is all the stock that I have now. 

Then he continued with similar rhymes for his pigs, hens, and 
other domestic animals. 

A farmer in Morgan, too poor to afford any conveyance to 
take him to West Derby or across the border to Stanstead, 
Quebec, said of himself: 

I have neither horse, nor mule , nor jack, 

So I carry my grist to Mili on my back. 

An anonymous farmer in Washington County, who decided 
not to migrate westward to the fiat and tree-less prairies, which 
he heard were unhealthy, explained his dedsion to stay in Ver- 
mont in these firm lines: 

I'd rather live on CameVs Hump 
And be a Yankee Doodle beggar, 

Then never see a tree or stump 

And shake to death with Jever and agur.' 

Other versifiers were prominent and widely recognized as 
gifted. John Godfrey Saxe, the lawyer-poet who once ran for 
Governor of Yermont, was bored in court one day with a duli 



case, Weed vs. Beach, concerning a question of water rights in 
Jericho. On a notę pad he scribbled: 

My wonder is really boundless, 

That among the queer cases we try, 

A land case should often be groundless, 

And a water case always be dry. 

Many Vermont towns had local persons who were called 
upon to compose instant verses. In Randolph it was James 
Blodgett (called "Esquire" Blodgett by his acquaintances), and 
when the editor of a new weekly newspaper in Randolph told 
"Esquire" Blodgett about his publishing venture he prompted 
an immediate verse from "Esquire:" 

1, being old and fuli of days , 

Mean not to lavish on you praise, 

Lest my unlearnd and oulgar lays 
May haply you offend. 


But 1 do wish, and wish sincere, 

Your weekly wanderer to appear 
Once every week, throughout the year, 

The mind to inform and fancy cheer, 

And far and wide extend. 

The editor was so pleased by "Esquire's" benediction that he 
borrowed from this verse to name his newspaper the Weekly 
Wanderer. 



For entertainment in the village taverns it wasn't unusual for 
a local wag to be asked to make an instant rhyme in exchange 
for a free meal or drink. In Lincoln a man named McComber 
was such a person. He was asked by the local innkeeper, who 
had purchased a church and changed it into a hostelry, if he 
could make an instant verse of four lines in exchange for a meal. 
McComber wanted the meal first; the innkeeper wanted the 
verse first. They solved their argument by agreeing to two lines 
before dinner, and a finał pair afterwards. McComber said: 

There swings a sign, - 'tis madę of pine, 

And hangs among the trees. 

Then he ate his dinner. Afterwards he completed his verse: 

This house was once a house of prayer, 

But now a den of thieoes. 

In Bridport the owner of the Bridport House, David Hill, chal- 
lenged a local character to make an instant rhyme for a free 
drink. On the spot the rhymester replied: 

Hill and heli both begin with the same letter; 

If Hill were in heli, Bridport would be better. 

But he still got his drink! 

You might try your skill with versifying to see if this long- 
honored recreation of old-time Vermonters is still a resource. 
But don't expect to be rewarded for brilliant sallies as you ver- 
sify. The sign of success, as with clever puns, is often a Iow 
moan from your listeners and dour expressions. Simply bear in 
mind a rhyme Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Arlington heard as a 
youngster: Praise to thy face 

Is open disgrace. ^Oo 


Four and twenty Yankees, feeling very dry, 

Went across the border to get a drink of rye. 

When the rye was opened, the Yanks began to sing, 

'God bless America, but God save the King!' 

— Anonymous verse, heard along the Vermont-Canadian 
border during the Prohibition Era, 1920-1933. 
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AFTER TWO CENTURIES 

TheVermont 

Abenakis 

ARE VISIBLE AGAIN 

By Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Nakki Goranin 


Abcrue is Chief Leonard " Blackie" Lampman 
of the Abenaki Tribal Council. 


C hristopher Columbus found people 
living in the Americas and named 
them Indians just before the beginning of 
the 16th century. But it wasn't until the 
last quarter of the 20th century that Ver- 
mont discovered the native Americans 
living within its borders. 

This recent discovery of Vermont's 
Abenakis occurred because the Indians 
noisily announced their own presence. In 
the time-honored custom of dispossessed 
peoples everywhere, the Abenakis re- 
emerged stridently with a rambunctious 
hubbub in the mid-1970s. But their story 
has forced one of the major reassess- 
ments of Vermont history in this century. 
Within a few years, the State has become 
aware of a neglected ethnic group within 
its borders. These people are not new- 
comers; they are the remnant of a once 
vibrant and widespread Indian nation. 

As recently as a decade ago, the 
textbooks said there were no Indian 
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people in Vermont. Now we know those 
textbooks were wrong. 

Although the Abenakis had slipped 
from public notice — and public records 
— for almost 200 years, Vermont mem- 
bers of this tribe knew their own identity. 
"I just laughed at those school books,"' 
former tribal chairman Homer St. Francis 
recalls. "There wasn't anything else I 
could do. But my father told me who I 
was. An Indian. An Abenaki." 

St. Francis and about 1,500 other 
Abenakis live today in the same place 
their forebears lived sińce before the 
United States existed. This is the remote 
bottom land and backwoods in and 
around Swanton, a smali mercantile town 
in northwestern Vermont. Swanton resi- 
dents formerly called them "gypsies" or 
"tinkers" or just "the people down by the 
river.". 

They were truły an "invisible" people, 
forgotten by the rest of the State. Many 
retained their Indian ways, subsisting by 
hunting and fishing and keeping to 
themselves. Many preferred this lifestyle 
because official notice usually meant 
trouble. If they adopted white ways and 
became known in town, most still re- 
mained invisible as Indian people. They 


usually identified themselves as French 
Catholics. This was easy to do. "There's a 
flow of people in and out of the Indian 
community," according to John Moody, 
an anthropologist who is working on 
Abenaki genealogical research. "You 
might end up with a French or Dutch 
family name attached to what is primarily 
an Indian family." 

Moody, a young Dartmouth alumnus 
who majored in Native American studies, 
helped to establish the federally backed 
Abenaki Research Project in 1977. He is 
still researching church and birth records 
in the Swanton area as part of the team 
working to validate the Indians' tribal 
claims. Among his colleagues are 
anthropologist-ethnohistorian Gordon 
M. Day of Canada's National Museum of 
Man, and three University of Vermont 
anthropologists — Peter Thomas, Mar- 
jory Power, and William Haviland. 

Haviland and Power last year pub- 
lished The Original Vermonters, a book 
which traces the Abenakis' history from 
Paleozoic times to the present, and which 
flatly repudiates the suggestion that In¬ 
dians never inhabited Vermont. Haviland 
refers to that notion as "a myth" and is 
amazed at its tenacity in view of the large 


and growing body of evidence to the 
contrary. 

The evidence is being extracted from 
old records, family and church histories, 
and river-bottom archaeological "digs." 
According to Haviland, Power, Moody, 
Thomas and others, their research links 
the historical Abenakis of ancient Ver- 
mont with the surviving Indians who live 
near Swanton today. They are one and 
the same people, say the researchers. 

Vermont Yankees brushed aside Indian 
traditions as their own culture expanded, 
but the Abenakis didn't do away with 
their inherited storehouse of Indian folk- 
ways. Hunting and fishing skills, herbal 
knowledge, basketry and legends about 
the Corn Maiden (a planter with extraor- 
dinary skills), and Odziozo (a deity 
known as "transformer of the world") 
bound 20th century Abenakis to their 
past. Their culture was handed down 
through the generations. 

Rock Dunder — visible today in Lakę 
Champlain near the Burlington shoreline 
— figures in one legend. According to the 
story, Odziozo, the world maker, waited 
until the very last to create the Champlain 
Valley. In that spot, using all the imagi- 
nation he had previously learned, he 
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brought forth a region of unsurpassed 
beauty. He was so pleased with his work 
that he wanted to enjoy it forever. He 
therefore turned himself into the large 
rock we know as Rock Dunder and 
plunked himself down in the offshore 
waters of Burlington where he could gazę 
on his finest creation through the ages. 

Despite the prevailing notion that there 
were no permanent Indian residents of 
Vermont, as late as 1940 canoes would 
slip quietly out to Rock Dunder, leaving 
behind offerings to Odziozo the creator. 

Nevertheless, official Vermont main- 
tained the misconception that it had no 
resident Indian population. As recently 
as 1960 the U.S. census reported only a 
total of 57 Indians residing in Vermont. 
Of the 1,500 Abenakis living today in and 
around Swanton are some 300 voting 
members of the Abenaki Tribal Council. 
Despite their numbers and the surviving 
remnants of a rich traditional culture, 
halfway through the 20th century the 
Abenakis were almost completely invisi- 
ble. 

Not surprisingly, the demands of re- 
cent years began to erode the Abenakis' 
traditional means of supporting them- 
) selves. The rich Missisquoi River delta 
near Swanton, where the Abenakis had 
long subsisted, became a federal wildlife 
refuge where hunting was forbidden. 

> Hunting and fishing skills which had 
supported Indian people for generations 
were strictly regulated. The growing 
popularity of recreation was making even 
out-of-the-way land very valuable. With 
less access to the land and to Lakę 
Champlain, the Abenakis' ability to sur- 
vive began to disappear. To escape both 
cultural and physical extinction, the invis- 
ible Abenakis decided to reappear. 

"We just got sick of the way things 
were going and decided it was time we 
stood up and said who we were," St. 
Francis explains. "We started meetings 
and decided to elect a chief again." 

Both St. Francis, a former chief of the 
reborn Tribal Council, and Leonard 
"Blackie" Lampman, the present chief, 
recall that the Council had been meeting 
informally for many years before its for- 
f , mai rebirth in 1974. 

The Council began immediate action. 
The Abenakis wanted the right to hunt 
and fish without licenses. "It's how we 


The Smith family of Swanton (left). 

One of the ten Coda children is cuddled by 
his mother (above). Homer St. Francis (right) 
is a former tribal chief and founder of 
the Abenaki Self-Help Association. 
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live," St. Francis argued. Vermont au- 
thorities refused their demands, and the 
struggle with the State on this issue con- 
tinues unresolved. 

Whatever the logie of the state's posi- 
tion, the Abenakis' reasoning on the issue 
of hunting and fishing rights was simple: 
if you could hunt, fish, and trap, you 
could live in a way similar to your 
forebears. No government, they felt, 
should deny them that right, or regulate 
it. 

In 1979, the Abenakis held an un- 
licensed "fish-in" along the banks of the 
Missisquoi to dramatize what they felt 
was their entitlement to free fishing and 
hunting. Watchful gamę wardens issued 
several citations for violations of Vermont 
Fish and Gamę laws. Nakki Goranin, a 


Burlington photographer who spent the 
better part of two years working with the 
Abenakis, remembers that the confronta- 
tion was not ugly or disruptive. Instead, 
she sensed an atmosphere of affirmation. 

"It wasn't done maliciously," she re- 
calls. "It was done with pride. There was 
tremendous pride, and cohesion and 
joy." 

However, given the deep feelings 
about questions of hunting and fishing in 
Vermont, it seems unlikely the Abenakis' 
demands on this issue will be resolved 
soon. 

But today, many Abenakis make no 
secret of the fact that their most pressing 
desire is for land they can cali their own. 
"We want a reservation so that our kids 
will have some place to live," St. Francis 




At the "fish in" held in Swanton an Abenaki 
proudly display s her catch (left). Uniformed 
wardens from the Vermont Fish and Gamę 
Departmmt monitored the "fish in" and cited 
Abenakis who oiolated regulations. 












declares. It is not the first time Abenakis 
have struggled for land. 

In the 17th century and after, the 
Abenakis apparently inhabited much of 
northern New England and Southern 
Quebec. They resisted foreign encroach- 
ment on their lands, choosing alignments 
in colonial wars and the Revolution that 
afforded them the best chance for survi- 
val. Gradually they withdrew northward 
and westward before the oncoming white 
soldiers and settlers. 

"They fought the longest guerilla war 
in history against the English settlers," 
anthropologist Moody asserts. "Ali the 
evidence says that the Abenakis clung 
tenaciously to this area and gave it up 


very slowly." Eventually they settled in 
the generał area of modern-day Swanton. 
It has become increasingly elear that what 
is now Vermont, according to Moody, be- 
came a sanctuary for the Indians. "They 
valued the isolated areas where they 
could live in peace with whoever was 
there," he adds. 

In the late 1780s, Moody and others 
have found, court records reveal that Ira 
Allen, brother of revolutionary hero 
Ethan Allen, and one of the founders of 
Vermont, successfully excluded the 
Abenakis from title to the lands they had 
been living on. Allen won his court case 
in 1788, but evidence of his actions didn't 
re-surface in Yermont until Moody and 


others documented and publicized them. 
Interestingly, that 1788 court case was the 
last publicly recorded evidence of the 
Abenakis as a tribe until 1974 when the 
Tribal Council re-formed. 

Today the Abenakis continue to search 
for old deeds and leases on which to build 
a tribal land claim. They have asked the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Vermont to 
deed them the now-vacant site of an old 
Jesuit mission near Swanton. It's only a 
couple of acres, but the Indians would 
like it as a symbolic meeting place. Their 
request is pending before church au- 
thorities. 

Obtaining federal recognition is an- 
other major goal of the tribe. Moody and 
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tends. Some grim statistics buttress his 
judgment. Two-thirds of the people are 
either Iow income or extremely Iow in- 
come by federal definitions. Nearly half 
of the youngsters drop out of school. II- 
literacy and unemployment are high. The 
Abenakis suffer a wide rangę of health, 
housing, alcohol, and other problems. 

And even the statistics fail to convey 
the desperation and spiritual malaise that 
afflict many Abenakis. In addition to 
being poor, their voluntary invisibility 
has madę many of Vermont's original 
citizens feel worthless. There are Abenaki 
families with 10 or 12 members living to- 
gether in trailers in Swanton. The 
hopelessness of hard-core poverty had 
begun to turn some young Abenaki 
women to prostitution and their young 
men to drugs. 

The revitalization of the Abenaki-Tribal 
Council and the Self-Help Association 
has helped to stymie those tragic tenden- 
cies. Given the possibility of federal 
status as a tribe and the development of 
new jobs and plans for the futurę, the 
Abenakis have rediscovered their pride 
and their hope. 

There was never any real question of 
their worth as people. "They have shown 
themselves capable, over incredible odds, 
of making things better for themselves," 
Moody observes. "Some amazing people 
are there — knowledgeable, gentle, 
skilled people. And they're good to each 
other." 

Many area officials agree that the 
Abenakis are becoming a community re- 
source. "They are becoming morę and 
morę recognized, and they are doing 
some good work," local Rep. Frank J. 
DaPrato acknowledged last year. 
"There's no question that they have madę 
progress." 

Several economic projects, partly sup- 
ported by ANA, are being developed: an 
eel fishing project with a possible Euro- 
pean market, a bait fish industry, and bet¬ 
ter housing. The array and quality of 
these projects won recognition this year 
for the Self-Help Association as one of 
ANA's exemplary grantees. 

Chief Lampman feels that the educa- 
tion programs supported by the Associa¬ 
tion have special merit. He speaks from 
personal experience. His own son 
dropped out of school a month before 
graduation. Lampman feels that the spe¬ 
cial tutoring and educational counseling 
for young people in academic difficulty 
have been helping his people. "V11 tell 
you right now," he insists, "if they don't 
have a diploma to show, they won't get a 
job." 


others are searching genealogical records 
in local Catholic parishes and elsewhere 
to buttress the Abenakis' claim to tribal 
integrity. 

This research is funded in part by a 
smali grant from the Administration for 
Native Americans (ANA) to the Abenaki 
Self-Help Association, the corporate arm 
of the Council. As its name implies, the 
Association has other important 
functions. With the Abenakis' traditional 
life style fading and their long-standing 
means of supporting themselves 
endangered, the Tribal Council recently 
set up the Association to help them better 
themselves. "It became a matter of trying 
to use as many of the old skills and tra- 
ditions as we could, while at the same 
time tying into the current situation," 


says Miles Jensen, executive director of 
the Association, which has its office, 
along with the Council, in a converted 
railroad depot on the outskirts of Swan¬ 
ton. 

The survival of the Abenakis, Jensen 
feels, depends on developing a new way 
of life morę compatible with white soci- 
ety. The revitalized Tribal Council and 
the Self-Help Association are the key to 
doing this, he believes. One of the aims of 
the Abenakis is social and economic self- 
sufficiency. "Right now, the Abenakis are 
really living on the margin," Jensen con- 


A young Abenaki in Highgate has a pup to play 
with. Oppositepage: a tribal member loads firewood 
into his truck near St. Albans Bay; two Abenakis are 
uisibly fond of each other and their heritage. 






The problems of the Abenakis are far 
from over, but they have optimism for the 
futurę. "They know they're Indians 
now," Chief Lampman says. "Until 
seven or eight years ago you might be an 
Indian, but you didn't practice as an In¬ 
dian/' 

That single change of attitude lends an 
air of buoyant energy to activities in the 
offices of the Tribal Council and the 
Self-Help Association. The murmur of 
Chief Lampman and his longtime as- 
sociates blends with the clatter of electric 
typewriters and office machinery on a 
typical afternoon there. Over the noise of 
the office, he can be heard saying: "My 
grandmother used to go barefoot. You'd 
see her coming down the road with her 
shoes tied together and hanging around 
her neck." 

Anthropologist Moody supports the 
Abenakis' current enthusiasm. "They 
have changed, adapted to the exigencies 
of the dominant forces of the time, and 
they have retained many elements of 
their ancient heritage, including the elear 
knowledge of who they are and their land 
base in the Champlain Valley." 

Now, in fact and in the history books, 
he asserts, "The Abenakis have come 
home to stay." c 



To leam morę about Vermont's Abenaki Tribe we recommend The Original Ver- 
monters: Native Inhabitants Past and Present, by William A. Haviland and Marjory 
Power, two anthropologists at the University of Vermont. They wrote this book "to 
counter the extraordinary amount of misinformation which exists on the subject of 
Vermont Indians." The Original Vermonters was published last year by the Univer- 
sity Press of New England, and is available in bookstores at $20.00 per copy. 
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MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE 

And Other Signs of Spring 

S kunk cabbage is one sign of spring. For human nostrils it 
is refreshing. Hearing the peepers sing in the frogpond is 
another sign of spring. Human ears perk up. 

The natural world awakens to spring with countless signs, 
but not all signs of spring are natural. Humans provide their 
signs of spring, too. 

Even Uncle SanTs sign, “U.S. Mail,” (above) has special 
meaning in the springtime. It shows that the dirt roads are 
passable even in “mud season." Of course it helps to know 
that the shoulder of a country road is probably morę firm than 
the quagmire in the center; notice how the driver above is edg- 
ing to the right of his country road. Notice also that this vehicle 
has its windshield wipers at work. In Vermont in the spring you 
need to see clearly so you can carefully choose the rut you 
think will carry you through life s soft terrain. 

“Keep trucking” advises a familiar saying. This mailman in 
Windsor County, as photographed by Hanson Carroll, is 
doing just that. 





“Keep trucking” and you’ll see 
other human signs of spring. 
Robert F. LaBlond photographed 
the “mapie syrup” that augments 
the town clerk’s sign in 
Wardsboro. He also detected a 
recycled use for a piekle jar on 
Bill Hescock’s property, nearby. 
Piekłeś and “sugar-on-snow” 
have long been served in Vermont 
at the end of the maple-tapping 
season. 

“Crawlers” is a sign that 
fishermen are heading towards 
trout streams in the spring. Is it 
also a sign that the crawlers have 
designated a crosswalk for them- 
selves in this scene in Eden? 
Richard Lott photographed it, but 
he reports that he didn’t see any 
crawlers inching across the 
hardtop. Probably they were hid- 
ing from a youngster with another 
piekle jar. 

Human signs of spring: they 
complement the pleasing way na¬ 
turę announces rebirth. 
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By Fred Stetson 

A surę sign of spring in Vermont is 
the onset of the lilac bloom. At the 
edge of white farm houses, at the en- 
trance to yards and gardens, and amid 
the decay of old cellar holes are lilacs. 
Some are purple-rich lilacs, as soft as vel- 
vet and so deep in color they suggest a 
taste of overly dark raspberry sherbet. 
And at the other extreme are lace-white 
lilacs, whiter than a spanking sail. 

To some admirers these beautiful, fra- 
grant blossoms have much morę than an 
aesthetic mission. If they're watched care- 
fully and systematically over the years 
they begin to tell not just the generał 
onset of spring, but the precise onset of 


spring. Several Vermonters faithfully re- 
cord this shrub's annual growth. They 
work as a network. Together, their rec- 
ords help to indicate the advance of 
spring from south to north. 

Moreover, those who want to can time 
their gardening and farming activities by 
keeping faithful records of the lilacs' 
progression through four stages: first leaf; 
first blossom; fuli blossom; and end of 
blossom. For example, in Vermont, cool 
season crops such as peas, beets and let- 
tuce may be safely planted shortly before 
or during the period when the first leaves 
appear on the common lilac (see illustra- 
tion). By the time the lilacs are in bloom. 


Carolyn Bates Photo 


warm season crops such as corn and 
beans may be sown with a minimum risk 
of la te frost damage. 

Those who watch the lilac stages say 
the trick is to record systematically the 
datę for each of the stages or events. 
Then, time your plantings to the average 
dates for the events so you won't have 
tender plants in the ground too soon 
when a false early spring occurs. 

The science concerned with periodic 
biological events (such as the blossoming 
of lilacs), as they are influenced by cli- 
mate and weather, is known as phenol- 
ogy. The growth stages of plants are 
called phenological events, similar to 
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end of bud sca 


first flowers 


Common Purple Lilac 


Lilac obseruers lookfor these słages in a plant's deuelopment: first leaf, 
first flowers , and fuli bloorn. End of bloom is another stage often rec- 
orded. Knowing the aoerage dates for these euents can help gardeners. 
When lilacs bloom in Vermont, for example, corn and beans may be 
sown with minimum ńsk oflate frost damage. (lllustration by Aldren 
A. Watson.) 


germinates almost always on a certain 
datę, and that it matures 65 days later, he 
can plan harvesting accordingly. 

In the northeast a phenological net- 
work was set up in the mid-1960s. Lilac 
observations are recorded and sent to the 
University of Vermont by cooperators in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massa¬ 
chusetts. These are passed on to the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Geneva, where the data is com- 
puterized and analyzed. 

In Vermont, phenological observations 
on lilacs at morę than 50 sites have been 
collected for at least five years by the Ag¬ 
ricultural Experiment Station. Records 
have been kept at a smaller number of 
Vermont sites for 13 years. Data from 
eight sites indicate that the fuli blooms of 


periodic events in the animal kingdom, 
such as bird migration, animal hiberna- 
tion or insect emergence. 

Aside from determining vegetable 
planting dates, research indicates that 
phenological techniques are helpful in the 
selection of agricultural practices and 
farming sites. They also assist forecasters 
of crop yields, quality and maturity dates. 
For example, when a farmer knows, by 
systematic record keeping, that his corn 
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the Mclntosh apple, one of the state's im- 
portant crops, occur about two days be- 
fore the appearance of first flowers of the 
Red Rothomagensis (Persian) lilac. A 
prediction of the datę of lilac floiuers, 
based on the datę of first leaves of the lilac, 
could therefore be used to make a reason- 
able estimate of the datę of Mclntosh fuli 
bloom. Early predictions of blooms could 
aid orchardists in preparing for the event, 
and for renting bees for pollination or 
setting up frost-protection equipment. 

Farmers in Montana have found that by 
making their first cutting of alfalfa within 
10 days following the lilac bloom, they 
will usually complete their harvest before 
the alfalfa weevil eggs hatch. A delayed 
cutting increases the risk of weevil dam- 
age. The lilac bloom, the ripening of 
alfalfa and the weevil egg hatch are all ul- 
timately affected by the same generał 
weather conditions. 

The Persian Lilac is a shrub that nor- 
mally reaches about eight to ten feet in 
height. The blossom clusters are lance- 
shaped and much longer than they are 
broad. The time of opening of the leaf 
buds in spring varies from March in the 
Southern States to May in the north. The 
•i bloom datę may vary from April to early 
June. Because of these differences, it is 
important to make your own phenological 
observations systematically for a few 
l years. Then you have your own "weather 
station," indicating the onset of spring 
and guiding gardening decisions. But 
remember that your data is valid only for 
the spot where you collect it. A plant at 
Bennington will be different from one at 
Shaftsbury because of significant changes 
in topography within a few miles. These 
will affect the timing of the plant's de- 
velopment. 

Who are the observers who faithfully 
send their observations to UVM's Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station? Often 
they're people like Bill Hall, a well known 
and respected county forester from Essex 
Junction. Or, they're orchardists like the 
Paul Bohne family of Bennington. They 
have been raising apple trees in Southern 
Vermont sińce 1921. Now a grandson has 
taken over the business. 

While lilacs (and honeysuckle) have 
been the prime indicator plants moni- 
tored so far in the various network 
studies, they are by no means the only 
plants that can be used. The following 
» species of shrubs, for example, could be 
used just about anywhere they can be 
successfully grown: vernal witch-hazel, 
forsythia, shrubby cinquefoil, glossy 
abelia, spirea and common witch hazel. 
ł The most telling event to observe in each 


Above is the common purple lilac as photographed on a spring day in Burlington by Carolyn Bates. On 
page 60 are shoion different uarieties of lilacs at the Shelburne Museum as photographed by Fred Stetson. 


species would probably be the datę of 
first flower. 

An old Indian custom led early New 
England farmers to plant corn when the 
leaves on elm trees were the size of a 
squirrel's ear, and some say the emer- 
gence of the European corn borer coin- 
cides closely with the blooming of arrow 
wood. Whatever your choice, there's a 
natural "weather station" in your own 
yard. Watch your lilacs. 


The author is grateful for materiał and Infor¬ 
mation prooided by Prof. Richard J. Hopp of 
the Unwersity of Vermont and James J. Ralm, 
a professional climotologist from Camp Hill, 
Pennsyhania. Rahn is also the author of 
"Making The Weather Work For You, A 
Practical Guide for Gardener and Farmer ," 
Garden Way Publishing Co., Charlotte, Ver- 
mont. This book includes a chapter on phenol- 
ogy. Professor Hopp zuas active in phenologi¬ 
cal projects until his death in June, 1980. 
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Our Friend in Pomfret Celebrates 
His Own New Year, 


Asparagus 


everyone knows, delicious. Unless, of course, you simply don't 
like rhubarb. "There are such people but I don't know any," 
says our friend in Pomfret. 

Asparagus Loaf can be served hot, as is, or with a chicken- 
stock veloute and a few sliced mushrooms, if you have some 
handy. Boiled tiny California Red potatoes are good with it. 
And it's equally good served cool, with a heavily herbed 
mayonnaise. 


In One Hand, 

Rhubarb 

In the Other. 


By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll, 
assisted by the author 


A r our local Farmers' Market we came across our friend 
> in Pomfret, a bunch of fresh green asparagus in one hand, 
a clutch of bright pink rhubarb in the other. He was looking 
mildly annoyed. "Why," he asked, "why doesn't the New Year 
start in the spring, when things come to life again? How ridicu- 
lous to begin it in January when everyone feels cold and miser- 
able!" 

We tried to point out that a large part of the world's popula- 
tion was quite warm and cozy at that time of the year but he'd 
have nonę of it. "The Year should begin at the Spring Equinox," 
he said, speaking in capitals. "But what about the Southern 
hemisphere?" we asked. "Spring there comes in our autumn." 

"Hmph," was all he said to that. Then holding up the rhubarb 
and asparagus he said, "Look at that; there's the beginning of 
the year as far as Tm concerned!" We had to agree that we, too, 
were pleased to see fresh fruits and vegetables back and, some- 
what mollified, our friend invited us to join him the next day for 
what he called a New Year's lunch. He's stubborn. 

It was a lovely sunny day in Pomfret and lunch was served on 
the porch, looking out over a pasture bright with yellow dande- 
lions, a simple meal of Asparagus Loaf accompanied by a bottle 
of Muscadet (not Muscatel!) and a salad of young lettuce and 
tiny tomatoes dressed with oil and limę juice. After this our 
friend introduced us to Spring Pudding, a light, unbaked con- 
fection we enjoyed immensely. 

As our friend says, asparagus seems to be complemented by 
eggs, Asparagus Hollandaise, for example. The recipe for this 
loaf is one he inherited from his grandmother. She was a terrible 
cook but had the good sense to employ a large Swiss lady who 
knew what to do in a kitchen. Cooking for a family of eight, in- 
cluding four tali boys, she had to. This is our friend's version of 
her turn-of-the-century recipe. 

As for the Spring Pudding, "it's what our British wife calls 
'nursery food,' very simple, with uncomplicated flavors. And 
that," says our Pomfret friend, "is what good cooking is about." 

One caveat regarding rhubarb. Be surę to discard those huge 
green leaves — they contain large quantities of oxalic acid and 
that's bad for people. It can make you ill. However, for reasons 
we do not know there's no oxalic acid in the stems which are, as 


ASPARAGUS LOAF (serves 4) 
oven at 350° 


1 smali onion, minced 
3Tbspn. but ter 
3 Tbspn. flour 
1 cup light cream 
V 2 cup strong chicken stock 


Celery salt, pepper 
4 eggs 

2 Tbspn. chopped parsley 
1 cup diced cooked chicken 
Asparagus (approx. IT /2 Ibs.) 


Baking pan, 8x4x3 
Saute onion in melted butter 3 minutes, then add flour to make 
roux. Stir in cream and stock to make a thick cream sauce, sea- 
soned well with celery salt and ground black pepper. Cover and 
set aside to cool to lukewarm. 

Trim and peel tough parts of asparagus. Cook until just ten¬ 
der. Cut off enough tips to cover bottom of baking pan in two 
rows and put them aside. Cut rest of asparagus in half-inch 
pieces, to make at least one cup fuli, or morę if you wish. 

Beat eggs, add to cooled cream sauce, then stir in parsley, as¬ 
paragus pieces and diced chicken. Pour custard mixture into 
buttered baking pan. Set it in another pan holding enough hot 
water to come % up the sides of baking pan. Bakę about 50 
minutes, or until a silver knife inserted in the middle comes out 
clean. 

Cool loaf for five minutes, then turn it out on a serving dish 
and immediately press asparagus tips in two rows onto the cus¬ 
tard. If it's too crusty to do this, make another cup of thick, 
well-seasoned cream sauce with one egg yolk, spread over cus¬ 
tard and place asparagus in the soft sauce. 

SPRING PUDDING (serves 4) 

Wilbs. rhubarb stalks, cut Ground cinnarnon 

into V 2 inch pieces Thin sliced white bread 

¥2 cup honey (approx. 4 slices) 

Va cup hot water Butter 

1 pint strawberries Strawberry jam 

Sugar Whipped cream 

Put rhubarb in top of double boiler (not aluminum) with neither 
water nor sugar. Cook over boiling water 20 to 30 minutes until 
nearly tender, without stirring. Meanwhile, stem and halve 
strawberries, sugar rather heavily and let stand. 

When rhubarb has cooked sufficiently, dissolve honey in hot 
water, pour over rhubarb, cover and cook five minutes longer. 
Drain both rhubarb and strawberries, reserving syrup. Mix fruit 
together with a dash of cinnarnon. Boil syrup until it is reduced 
by half (one cup). Cool. For morę flavor, you may want to add a 
bit of strawberry jam. 

Remove crusts from bread and spread generously with butter 
or margarine. Linę a deep, one-quart bowl with bread, buttered 
side to bowl, cutting bread to fit and fili spaces so there are no 
gaps. Fili with fruit, cover top with morę bread. Place a piąte on 
top that is about one-quarter inch smaller than top of bowl and 
press down with a weight such as another bowl filled with 
water. Refrigerate 24 hours, unmold and serve with fruit syrup, 
a dab of strawberry jam and lightly whipped cream. This dish 
will give you the strength to toast the New Year our friend in 
Pomfret is celebrating. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The New Postboy Says "Hello" 

Here we are, together in the pages of Vermont Life. Let me intro- 
duce myself now as tersely as I was introduced in 1969 at a meet- 
ing in Peacham, Vermont. The host had misplaced the back- 
ground notes I had mailed to him and couldn't think of any- 
thing to say about me, his guest speaker, to the Peacham audi- 
ence. He couldn't recall that my name was Charles T. 
Morrissey. He looked at his listeners, gulped sheepishly, looked 
at me and said, abruptly, "You're next." Even for a Vermont 
introduction that was terse. 

Tm next as your Postboy, succeeding Brian Vachon as Editor 
of Vermont Life. When last we conversed, in the winter issue, I 
was Acting Editor of this magazine. In January the transition be- 
came official. 

In my first column as Postboy, 1 want to be as terse as that 
introduction in Peacham about my hopes for the futurę of Ver- 
montLife. In upcoming issues, however, we'11 discuss the special 
character and aims of this magazine. For now I want simply to 
share with you an affection and 
fascination for Vermont. To be 
versed in Vermont has long 
been an obsession of your 
Postboy — as pages 49-50 re- 
veal. "You're next," beckons 
the space in this Postboy col- 
umn, and that brief invitation is exciting. 

Let's start by discussing a letter to the Postboy from John 
Caldwell of Putney. He is the John Caldwell, former Olympic 
skier and coach of the U.S. Ski Team, the person called "Mr. 
Cross-Country" for the way he has publicized cross-country ski- 
ing. His Cross-Country Ski Book , now in its 6th edition, is 'The 
bibie of the sport." 

He tells us we erred in identifying as Brattleboro the location 
of a story about apple picking in last falTs Vermont Life. "The 
story is about the orchards in and around Putney," he says. 
"Perhaps you got mixed up sińce Brattleboro is a suburb of Put¬ 
ney." 

We agree that Brattleboro (population 11,886) is a suburb of 
Putney (population 1,850). This is not the first instance when 
Brattleboro has been designated the suburb of one of its small- 
town neighbors. In the Official History of Guilford, 1678-1961, 
you'11 read, "In the early days Guilford was the metropolis, and 
Brattleboro a promising suburb." In the first census of Vermont, 
taken in 1791, Guilford was the largest community in the State, 
numbering 2,422 residents. Brattleboro, the promising suburb 
in 1791, counted only 1,589 residents. 

John CaldwelTs letter is a reminder of the town rivalries that 
once flourished in Vermont. Now they seldom recur, except 
when somebody disdains Brattleboro as merely a suburb. 

The antagonism between Brattleboro and Guilford in the 19th 


century caused East Guilford to gain a name of derision from 
Brattleboro citizens. The village was then called Algiers, and the 
name survives today. 

Card players from Brattleboro bet high stakes with counter- 
parts from Guilford, so the story goes, and the Brattleboro men 
were big losers. They claimed the Guilford cardsharks were a 
gang of Algerian pirates. "The 'war with Algiers' was the sub- 
ject of harrowing jest and deep chagrin for many years," States 
Guilford's Official History, "but the vanquished had their re- 
venge in fastening upon the village of East Guilford the name of 
Algiers." 

Village rivalries in the 1830s led to the name of Harmonyville 
becoming implanted on the map of Vermont. Residents of 
Townshend village were jealous of the upstarts one mile down 
the road and called their settlement by the unflattering name of 
Tin Pot. Tin Pot retaliated by saying Townshend should be 
called Flypot. Tin Pot changed its name, defiantly, to Har- 
monyville, and a sign on Route 30 today welcomes you to Har- 
monyville. 

Elsewhere, Danville and Peacham competed for the honor of 
becoming a county seat. Danville won but subsequently lost to 
St. Johnsbury. Danville and St. Johnsbury were rivals, with 
Danville boasting that its hilltop location was 700 feet closer to 
heaven than was St. Johnsbury. 

What happened to these community clashes which are stirred 
by John CaldwelTs letter? As his Putney neighbor, George 
Aiken, would say: "merger is the order of the day." Union 
school districts now encompass several towns; hospitals serve 
regional health needs; the Interstate Highway System knits Ver- 
mont together. 

For old-timers today reading the Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus, the long-lasting rivalry between Barre and Montpelier 

still exists in memory. Both 
vied to sponsor the best 
parades on the 4th of July. At 
one celebration, back when 
Montpelier had a covered 
bridge Crossing the Winooski 
River, a Barre lad climbed a 
lampost and bellowed to the Montpelier citizens assembling for 
the paradę: "Hey! Do you know why Montpelier put a great big 
cover on this here bridge? Weil, it's so a stranger can't tell what 
kind of town he's comin' to — until it's too late!" 

For his brashness this youngster was dunked in the river. 
Would that happen today if a stalwart of one Vermont town 
badmouthed an ancient rival nearby? Probably not. 

Maybe John Caldwell will be writing to us about how the 
proud denizens of Brattleboro greet his trips from Putney to its 
"suburb." 

Your Postboy hopes he can run as well as he can ski. 


Now, What's Next? 

Kenneth Wilson notes on page 44 of this issue of Vermont Life, 
in his article "Six Days in May," that he wanted to stop his car at 
the Dead Creek Wildlife Management Area and join the bird- 
watchers looking through their binoculars. Unfortunately he 
had to hurry along to his destination. We hate now to tell him 
what he missed. Just published by the Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science in Woodstock is Walter G. Ellison's A Guide to 
Bird Finding in Vermont. In this booklet Mr. Ellison says "Because 
of the combination of habitats, the Champlain Valley in 
Addison County, and particularly the Dead Creek Wildlife 


Is Brattleboro a Suburb of Putney? 

Of Guilford, too? 

Are Danuille and St. Johnsbury Still Rivals? 
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Management Area, is the finest region for marsh birds, 
waterfowl, and wintering raptors in Vermont." Spring and fali, 
he adds, are the best times to bird-watch at Dead Creek. 

Copies of Ellison's A Guide to Bird Finding in Vermont are avail- 
able at most Vermont bookstores. Or you can order by mail from 
the Vermont Institute of Natural Science, Woodstock 05091, for 
$5.95 per copy, plus $1.50 for postage and handling, plus sales 
tax of 18 <t for Vermont residents. 

Images of Vermont are good for your mental health: William F. 
Keough, former superintendent of schools in Burlington, and 
for 444 days an American hostage held captive in Iran, says 
thoughts of home often sustained him. "Ali the time there," he 
says, "1 would think of Vermont and places like Vermont. 
Especially hiking in the mountains and hiking in northern Yer¬ 
mont." 

While Abenaki Indians in Vermont are discovering their heri- 
tage (see pages 51-57), Vermonters are learning that the 
Abenakis left their imprint on Vermont nomenclature in ways 
not previously realized. The name Lamoille is an example. Ver- 
mont has the Lamoille River and Lamoille County. Where does 
this name come from? The conventional explanation is that 
Lamoille is an anglicized corruption of La Mouette, the French 
word for guli. Since gulls are frequent visitors to the Champlain 
Valley and the Lamoille Valley, it's been assumed that Lamoille 
owes its origins to La Mouette. One theory suggests that a map 
maker long ago forgot to cross the tt's in La Mouette and that's 
how La Mouette became Lamoille. 

Now comes Gordon M. Day, an anthropologist in Ottawa re- 
searching Abenaki place names in the Champlain Valley, 
suggesting that la moelle in French means "bonę marrow." The 
Abenaki name for the Lamoille River is their word for bonę mar¬ 
row. Traditionally the Abenaki built canoes on the lower 
reaches of the river and used moose marrow, mixed with spruce 
gum, to caulk their vessels. Hence, their name for "marrow 
river" was filtered through a French translation and became to- 
day's Lamoille. So much for the theory of the uncrossed tt's. 

Vegetable growers like Bob and Kim Gray (see pages 10-13) met 
recently with grocers in the Connecticut River Valley to talk 
about summer plans for expanding regional markets for local 
produce. The meeting was sponsored by the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, which reports a growing demand for local 
produce and fresh vegetables. Among the reasons are "patri- 
otic" desires by Vermonters to buy local products in order to 
maintain nearby farms. Almost 34 million pounds of produce 
were consumed last year in the Connecticut River Valley, and 
predictions suggest a 9 million pound increase over the next 18 
years. 

Bob and Kim Gray grow veggies in Hartland, and that prompts 
us to test your credulity. The history books say that Hartland 
was originally named Hertford, but Hertford being the next- 
door neighbor of Hartford it was figured that strangers might 
confuse Hartford and Hertford. Thus, Hertford was changed to 
Hartland so people wouldn't confuse it with Hartford. Do you 
believe this? Or is history putting us on? 

On the Wells River (see pages 36-38) and on other streams 
Vermonters are recycling waterfalls into the hydropower pro- 
ducers that once they were. In Brattleboro the methane gas in 
the garbage dump will be used to generate electricity to be sold 
to a public utility, the Central Yermont Public Service Corpora¬ 


tion. Louis Audette, president of New England Alternate Fuels, 
Inc., of Brattleboro, is engineering the project. Methane has 
been tapped from other refuse piles to provide small-scale 
energy sources; last summer in Vermont Life we told you how 
Arthur St. Onge of Montgomery heats part of his home — and 
part of the attached post office, too, where his wife, Lorraine, is 
postmistress — by running 1600 feet of plastic tubing from his 
landfill. "To the best of our knowledge, though," declares Au¬ 
dette, "this is the first time in the country that this power is 
being sold to a utility." 

How popples (pages 8-9) are the advancing edge of the forests 
now filling former pastures and hayfields in Vermont cause us 
to notę that only three States in the entire nation have a higher 
proportion of forested land to total area. They are Maine, New 
Hampshire, and West Virginia. 

Former Vermont Governor Deane C. Davis says (page 7) you 
can usually identify a Vermonter by how he talks. Rep. Edwin 
A. Colvin of Shaftsbury gives an example of Vermont succinct- 
ness from his childhood recollections. One of his pals had been 
hired by a local farmer to help with haying and Colvin asked the 
farmer to hire him, too. But the farmer rejected young Colvin 
with this reasoning about hiring boys for farm work: "One boy 
is one boy, two boys is half a boy, and three boys ain't no boy at 
all." That's as terse as my introduction in Peacham. 

This anecdote is one of several in Rep. Colvin's 45-page book- 
let of boyhood memories, There Was a Time in Old Vermont: CoT 
lections on Growing Up. Order from him (address: Holiday Drive, 
Shaftsbury, VT 05262); copies retail at $3.00 each, plus 30 <t. for 
handling and postage. Vermont residents add 9 <t sales tax. En- 
close a terse verse if you are perverse. 


DISCO VERING 
The Vermont Tradition 

Two 5-day tours through Vermont will be offered this 
August and September to discover and explore the 
state's history and living traditions which give today's 
Vermont its special quality. 

Both smali groups will be accompanied by historians 
and other specialists. Each group will delve into the 
origins and development of a pottery established in 
1793, visit a farm, spend a fuli day with the residents of a 
smali Green Mountain town, and go on private tours of 
museums and historie houses. 

While learning about the folkways and other aspects 
of the Vermont heritage, participants will learn to "read" 
historie sites and to recognize the qualities of Vermont 
craftsmanship. 

Evening activities will include opportunities to enjoy 
a church supper, hear old time fiddle musie, and attend 
a play or concert. 

Accommodations and dining on-the-road will be at 
delightful smali town inns and restaurants. 

For morę information about the August and September 
tours, please mail the card bound in this issue, 
or write to us at Yermont Life. 











Who's at bat? A futurę slugger for th 


Montreal Expos? See inside this issui 
page 22. R. ]. Alzner photographed th, 
ballgame in White River Junctiot 
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